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Art. 1.—Exploratory Travels through the Western Terri- 
tories of North America; comprising a Voyage from 
St. Louis onthe Mississippi, tothe Source of that River, 
and a journey through the interior of Louisiana, and the 
North-Eastern Provinces of New Spain. Performed in 
the Years 1805, 1806, 1807, Wy Order of the Govern- 

Y 


ment of the United States. sebulon Montgomery 
Pike, Major 6th Regiment United States Infantry. 
London, Longman, 1811, Ato. 


IN the course of last year an authorized copy of the 
manuscript of these travels was ‘ brought to this country, 
and placed in the hands of the present editor,’ Mr. Thomas 
Rees, who appears to have made no alterations of an 
moment in the work, except in the arrangement and dis- 

osition of part of the materials. The following are the 
instructions which Major (then Lieutenant) Pike received 
from General Wilkinson previously to the commencement 
of his travels: 


* You will please to take the course of the river (Mississippi) 
and calculate distances by time, noting rivers, creeks, highlands, 
prairies, islands, rapids, shoals, mines, quarries, timber, water, 
soil, Indian villages and settlements, in a diary to comprehend 
reflections on the winds and weather. It is interesting to go- 
vernment to be informed of the population and residence of the 
several Indian nations, of the quantity and species of skins and 
furs they barter per annum, and their relative price to goods ; 
of the tracts of country on which they generally make their 
hunts, and the people with whom they trade. You will be 
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pleased to examine strictly for an intermediate point between 
this place and the Prairie des Chiens, suitable for a military 
post, and also on the Ouisconsin, near its mouth, for a similar 
establishment, and will obtain the consent of the Indians for 
their erection, informing them that they are intended to increase 
their trade, and ameliorate their condition. You will please to 
proceed to ascend the main branch of the river until you reach 
the source of it, or the season may forbid your further progress 
without endangering your return before the waters are frozen 
up. You will endeavour to ascertain the latitude of the most 
remarkable places in your route, with the extent of the naviga- 
tion, and the direction of the different rivers which fall into 
the Mississippi; and you will not fail to procure specimens of 
whatever you may find curious in the mineral, vegetable, or 
animal kingdom. * * * 


On the 9th of August, 1805, Major Pike set out agree- 
ably to his instructions. His company consisted of one 
serjeant, two corporals, and seventeen privates. They 
proceeded from St. Louis ‘in a keel boat about seventy 
feet long, provisioned for four months’ It would be very 
tedious and uninteresting to follow our traveller in the 
dry details of his journal, and minutely to relate how far 
he proceeded by day, and where he slept at night, with a 
dry geographical enumeration of places and distances. 
Our object therefore shall be to select and blend together 
the prominent features of the route and of the adventures 
of the author. 

From St., Louis to the mouth of the Missouri ‘ the 
current is rapid, and the navigation, at low water, ob- 
structed by sand-bars.’ The current of the Mississippi is 
gentle till we arrive at the mouth of the Illinois, where, 
owing to the sand-banks and islands it becomes violently 
agitated. About five miles above Buffalo river the Mis- 
sissippi is expanded ‘ nearly two miles in width.’ From 
the Illinois to Salt river, the eastern shore of the Missis- 
sippi ‘ is either immediately bordered by beautiful cedar- 
cliffs, or the ridges may be seen at a distance.’ The width 
of the river is about three-fourths of a mile at the distance 
of two hundred and thirty-two miles from the Missouri, 
where its waters are joined by those of the riviere des 
Moines from the north-west. 


‘ From the first Reynard village to the lead mines, the Mis- 
sissippi evidently becomes narrower, but the navigation is there- 
by rendered much less ditlicult. -The shores consist, in general, 
of prairie, which, if not immediately bordering on the river, 
can be seen through the thin skirts of forest that in some places ° 
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line the banks: the timber is generally maple, birch, and oak, 
and the soil very excellent. In this place we have seen only a 
few turkies and deer, the-latter of which are pretty numerous 
from the river des Moines.’ 


On the 6th of September, Major Pike marked out a po- 
sition for a fort on the Ouisconsin, about three miles 
distant from its mouth, where it is nearly half a niile 
wide. The Ouisconsin enters the Misissippi in latitude 
AS’ 44° 8", 


‘ This river is the grand source of communication between the 
lakes and the Mississippi, and is the route by which all the 
traders of Michillimackinac convey their good;, for the trade 
of the Mississippi, from St. Louis to the river de Corbeau, and 
the confluent streams which are in those boundaries.’ 


The village of the Prairie des Chiens, is situated on 
the eastern bank of the Ouisconsin, about one league 
from its mouth. In the autumn there is a concourse of 
traders at this place from the Michillimackinac and other 
parts. 


‘They again meet here in the spring on their return from 
their wintering grounds, accompanied by three hundred or four 
hundred Indians, when they hold a fair, the one to dispose of 
the remainder of their goods, and the others their reserved 
peltries.’ 


As the use of spirituous liquors is not restricted amongst 
this heterogeneous mass, great disorders must be ex 
to arise, but they are said to be less common than for- 
merly. 

A few gentlemen reside at Prairie des Chiens, who are 
said not to be ceficient in that hospitality which characte- 
rizes the inhabitants of the frontier. Tie connections be- 
tween the traders and the Indian women are become so 
general, that ‘almost one half the inhabitants under 
twenty years of age, have the blood of the Aborigines in 
their veins.’ 

At Prairie des Chiens Major Pike procured two inter- 
preters, one named Pierre Rosseau, who was to perform 
the whole voyage, the other, Joseph Reinville, who was 
to accompany him as high as the falis of St. Anthony. 
On the eighth of Septein er our traveller recommenced 
his voyage, and the next day encamped on an island on 
the eastern side of the Mississippi, about five miles below 
the river Jowa. ‘ The Jowa river,’ says the author, ‘ is 
about one hundred miles wide . its mouth.’ Here is some 
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blunder; for according to the map it does not appear 
above half a mile wide. 

Whilst Major Pike was encamped near the Jowa, Le 
Feuille, a chief of the Sioux Indians, sent him word b 
an embassy of six young men, ‘ that he had waited three 
days with meat, &c. but that last night he had begun 
to drink, and that on the next day he would receive me 
with his people sober.’ On the arrival of Major Pike and 
his retinue, opposite the lodges of the Sioux, they were 
saluted with ‘ what might be termed three rounds’ with 
ball. This salute, though intended as a compliment, 
would not have been very acceptable to some persons, as 
the Indians do not appear to have been so sober as might 
have been wished, and some of them were ambitious of 
trying how near they could fire to the boat. Major Pike 
found a ‘ clean mat and pillow provided for him at the 
chief’s lodge ;’ and ‘ on a pair of small crutches’ a pipe 
‘placed before him, which he was to shew to all the bands 
of the Sioux higher up the Mississippi, instead of a letter 
of recommendation. Major Pike explained to the chief 
the different objects he had in view in his voyage up the 
a and the intentions of the American govern- 
ment with respect to the Indians since the purchase of 
Louisiana from the Spaniards. Major Pike told the chief 
that he ‘ accepted his pipe with pleasure, as the gift ofa 
great man and a brother.’ 

After a grateful dinner of wild rye and venison, Major 
Pike was present at a curious dance, in which 


‘Men and women danced indiscriminately. They were all 
dressed in the gayest manner; each had in their hand a small 
skin of some description; they frequently ran up, pointed their 
skin, and gave a puff with their breath; when the person blown 
at, whether man or woman, would fall, and appear to be almost 
lifeless, or in great agony, but would recover slowly, rise, and 
join in the dance. This they called their great medicine, or, as 
I understood the word, the dance of religion; the Indians be- 
lieving that they actually puffed something into each other’s 
bodies, which occasioned the falling, &c. Every person is not 
admitted to take a part; they who wish to join them must first 
make valuable presents to the society, to the amount of forty 
or fifty dollars, and give a feast, they are then admitted with 
great ceremony. Mr. Frazer, who had accompanied the author 
from Prairie des Chiens, informed me that he was once in the 
lodge with some young men who did not belong to the club, 
when one of their dancers coming in, they immediately threw 
their blankets over him, and forced him out of the lodge. Mr. 
F. laughed at them, and the young Indians called him a fool, and 
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‘said, “ he did not know what the dancer might blow into his 
body.”’ 


On the 16th of September our traveller, at the entrance 
of Lake Pepin,* passed the Chippeway river, which ap- 
pears a deep and majestic stream. It is half a mile wide 
at its junction with the Mississippi. It has a communi- 
cation with the Montreal river, and thence with Lake 
Superior. The shores of the Mississippi from Prairie des 
Chiens to the Chippeway 


‘are more than three quarters prairie on both sides, or more 
properly speaking bald hills, which instead of running parallel 
with the river, form a continual succession of high perpendicu- 
lar cliffs and low vallies ; they appear to head the river, and to 
traverse the country in an angular direction. These hills and 
vallies exhibit some of the most romantic and sublime views I 
ever saw; but this irregular scenery is sometimes interrupted 
by a wide extended plain, which brings to mind the verdant 
lawn of civilized regions, and would almost induce the traveller 
to imagine himself in the centre of a highly cultivated planta- 
tion. The timber of this division is generally birch, elm, and 
cotton wood, all the cliffs being bordered by cedars,’ 


The Mississippi, from the head of Lake Pepin for about 
twelve miles to the Cannon river, branches. into many 
channels, and forms numerous islands. It afterwards be- 
comes, narrower and less obstructed by islands, till it is 
joined by the river St. Croix on the east. Lake St. Croix 
which communicates with Lake Superior by the Burnt 
river, with ‘ a portage of halfa mile only,’ forms accord- 
ing to our author, ‘ the most preferable communication 
that can be had with the north-west, from this part’ of 
the United States. 

On the 23d of September, Major Pike obtained from a 
council of Indian chiefs a grant of land at the falls of 
St. Anthony, and at St. Croix. 


‘It was somewhat difficult to get them to sign a grant, as 
they conceived their word of honour should be taken without 
any mark.’ From the ‘ river St. Peter’s to the falls of St. 
Anthony, the Mississippi is contracted between high hills, and 
is one continued rapid or fall, the bottom being covered with 
rocks, which (in low water) are some feet above the surface, 
leaving narrow channels between them.’ 





* By observation, Major P. states the head of Lake Pepin to be in la- 
titude 44° 58’ 8”. ; 
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We shall not minutely trace the route of Major Pike 
from the falls of St. Anthony to the source of the Missis- 
sippi. He proceeded up the stream; and he and his 
companions had frequently to wade, and sometimes nearly 
all day, to force the boats over rocks and shoals, and draw 
them through the precipitous current. Sometimes the 
rocks had not a foot of water on them, and at other times 
the next step would be ‘ in the water over their heads.’ 
Major Pike had his boats unloaded and their cargoes se- 
cured at the distance of about two hundred and thirty-three 
miles and a half above the falls of St. Anthony. Here 
he built a fort to protect his property from the attacks of 
the Indians, and left some of his party at the spot whilst 
he proceeded to fulfil the farther object of his voyage. 
For this purpose he construcied two canoes; and atter- 
wards made sledges when the river became covered with 
ice. 
On Red Cedar Lake, which is situated about six miles 
fromm the eastern bank of the Mississippi, Major Pike 
found a small establishment belonging to the north-west 
company, under the superintendence of Mr. Grant. The 
author says that the provision on which this factury ts 
chiefly dependent, consists ef wild oats which they 
purchase of the Indians ‘ at the rate of about one dollar 
and a half per bushel.’ 

On the Ist of February, 1806, our traveller arrived 
at Leech Lake, which ‘ is the main source of the Missis- 
sippi.’ On this lake Major Pike found another establish- 
ment belonging to the north-west company under the 
care of Mr. Hugh M‘Gillis, who received our author 
with cordial hospitality. In traversing the lake some of 
Major Pike’s men had their ears, some their noses, and 
some their chins frozen. On the 9th of February, says 
the author, . 


‘Mr. M‘Gillis and myself paid a visit to Mr. Anderson, who 
resided at the west end of the lake; found him eligibly situated 
as to trade, but his houses bad. I rode in a cariole fer one 
person, constructed in the following manner; boards pianed 
smooth, turned up in front about two feet, coming to a point; 
and about two and a half feet wide behind, on which is fixed a 
box, covered with dressed skins painted; this box is open at 
the top, but covered in front about two thirds of the length; 
the horse is fastened between the shafts, the rider wraps himself 
up ina buffalo robe, sits flat down, having a cushion to lean 
his back against; thus accoutred, with a fur cap, &c. he may 
bid defiance to the wind and the weather.’ 
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Major Pike mentions another occasion on which he was 
drawn at ‘least ten miles, ina sledge, by two small dogs, 
which were loaded with two hundred pounds weight, and 
went so fast, as to render it difficult for the men with snow 
shoes to keep up with them.’ Onthe 13th of February, 
Major Pike embraced a favourable opportunity for taking 
the latitude, which he found to be 47°42 40."N. In 
1798, Mr. Thompson determined the source of the Mis- 
sissippi to be in 47° 38.' 

ajor Pike exerted himself with very commendable 
pains and considerable success to establish peace between 
the several tribes of Indians, particularly those of the 
Sioux and the Chippeways. The author held a council 
with the chiefs and warriors at Leech, and at Red Lake, 
Major Pike, amongst other things, proposed, that some of 
them should are him on his return to St. Louis. After 
some hesitation, 


* the Buck and Beau, two of the most celebrated young war- 
riors, rose and offered themselves to me for the embassy; they 
were accepted, and adopted as my children, and I was installed 
their father. Their example animated others, and it would have 
been no difficult matter to have taken a company; two, how- 
ever, were sufficient. “I determined, that it should be my care 
never to make them regret the noble confidence placed in me, 
for I would have protected their lives with my own. The Beau 
is brother to the Flat Mouth. I gave my new soldiers a dance and 
a dram; they attempted to get more liquor, but a firm and 
peremptory denial convinced them I was not to be trifled with.’ 


On his way back to the fort, where he had unloaded 
his boats, Major Pike had the mortification to learn, -that 
the serjeant, whom he had left in command at that place, 
had used ‘ all the fine hams and saddles of venison,’ which 
he had reserved as presents for his friends, had broken 
open his trunk, sold some articles out of it, and had traded 
with the Indians, giving them spirits, &c. 


‘ Thus after I had used in going up the river with my party, 
the strictest economy, living upon two pounds of frozen venison 
a day, in order that we might have provision to earry us down 
(the Mississippi) in the spring ;—this fellow had been squandering 
away the flour, pork, and liquor, during the winter, while we 
were starving with hunger and cold.’ 


Major Pike punished his serjeant by reduction. 
On the 18th of March, Major Pike, who was now on 
his return to the fort, met an Indian, 
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‘ whose track,’ says he, ‘we pursued through almost impene- 
trable woods, for about two miles and a half to the camp. Here 
there was one of the finest sugar camps I almost ever saw, the 
whole of the timber being sugar maples. We were conducted 
to the chief’s lodge, who received us in the patriarchal style. 
He pulled off my leggings and mockinsons, put me in the best 
place in his lodge, and offered me dry clothes. He then pre- 
sented us with syrups of the maple to drink, and asked whether 
I preferred cating beaver, swan, elk, or deer? Upon my giving 
the preference to the first, a large kettle was filled with it by his 
wife, of which soup was made. This being thickened with 
flour, we had what I then thought a delicjous repast. After we 
had refreshed ourselves, he asked whether we would visit his 
people at the other lodges? Having complied, we were pre- 
sented in each with something to eat, by some with a bowl of 
sugar, by others beaver’s tails, and other esteemed delicacies. 
After making this tour, we returned to the chief's lodge, and 
found a birth provided for each of us, of good soft bear skins 
nicely spread, and on mine there was a large feather pillow. I 
must not here omit to mention an anecdote, which serves to cha- 
racterise more particularly the manners of these people. This 
in the eyes of the contracted moralist would deform my hospi- 
table host into a monster of libertinism; but by a liberal mind 
would be considered as arising from the hearty generosity of the 
wild savage. In the course of the day, observing a ring on one 
of my fingers, he inquired if it was gold? He was told it was 
the gift of one with whom I should be happy to be at that time. 
He seemed to think seriously, and at night told my interpreter, 
“ that perhaps his father (as they called me), felt much grieved 
for the want of a woman; if so, he could furnish him with one.” 
He was answered, that with us each man had but one wife, and 
that I considered it strictly miy duty to remain faithful to her. 
This he thought strange (he himself having three), and replied, 
‘that he knew some Americans at his nation who had half a 
dozen wives during the wiuter.” The interpreter observed, that 
they were men without character ; but that all of our great men 
had each but one wife. The chief acquiesced, but said he liked 
better to have as many as he pleased.’ 


On the 6th of April, Major Pike had his boats loaded 
and the next day embarked again on the Mississippi and 
pursued his voyage down the stream. About ten miles 
above Salt River, our traveller stopped at some islands, 


‘where there were pigeon roosts, and in about fifteen minutes 
my men knocked on the head and brought on board about three 
hundred. I had frequently heard of the fecundity of this bird, 
but never gave credit to what I then thought to approach the 
marvellous; but really the most fervid imagination cannot con- 
ceive their numbers, Their noise in the wood was like the con- 
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tinued roaring of the wind, and the ground may be said to have 
been absolutely covered with their excrement. The young ones 
‘ which we killed were nearly as large as the old; they could fly 
about ten steps, and were one mass of fat; their craws were 
filled with acorns and the wild pea. They were still reposing on 
their nests, which were merely small bunches of sticks joined, 
with which all the small trees were covered.’ 


On the 30th of April, Major Pike and his party arrived 
at the port of St. Louis, ‘ after an absence of eight months 
and twenty-two days.’ ’ 

We are now to accompany our patient and sensible tra- 
veller into the interior of Louisiana in the years 1806 and 
1807. 


‘On Tuesday,’ says he, ‘ the 15th of July, 1806, we sailed 
from the landing at Belle Fontaine,’ (four miles from the mouth 
of the Missouri), ‘ about three o’clock, p.m. in two boats. 
Our party consisted of two lieutenants, cne surgeon, one ser- 
jeant, two corporals, sixteen privates, and one interpreter. We 
had also under our charge ciiefs of the Osage and Paunee na- 
tions, who, with a number of women and children, had been to 
Washington. These Indians had been redeemed from captivity 
among the Potowatomies, and were now to be restored to their 
friends at the Osage towns. The whole number of Indians 
amounted to fifty-one.’ 


Six miles below St. Charles, on the south, is a ‘ coal 
hill,’ which the author says, ‘ would probably afford suf- 
ficient fuel for all the population of Louisiana.’ On the 
25th of July, our traveller arrived at the Gasconade 
River, which is two hundred yards wide at its junction 
with the Missouri, and at certain seasons is navigable for 
a hundred miles. 


‘ Every morning,’ says the author, ‘ we were awakened by the 
mourning of the savages, who commenced cryjng about day- 
light, and continued their lamentations for the space of an hour. 
I made inquiry of my interpreter with respect to this practice, 
and was informed, that it was a custom not only with those who 
had recently lost their relatives, but also others, who recalled to 
mind the loss of some friend, dead long since, wha joined the 
other mourners purely from sympathy. They appeared ex- 
tremely affected, tears ran down their cheeks, and they sobbed 
bitterly ; but in a moment they dry their cheeks and cease their 
cries. Their songs of grief generally ran thus: ‘“ My dear 
father exists no longer, have pity on me, oh great spirit! you 
see I cry for ever; dry my tears and give me comfort.” The 
watrior’s songs are to the following effect: ‘‘ Our enemies have 
slain my father (or mother), he is lust to me and his family; I 
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pray to you, oh master of life! to preserve me until I revenge 
his death, and then do with me as thou pleasest.”” 


On the 26th of July, Major Pike and his party reached 
the Osage River. ‘ From the Gasconade to the month of 
the Osage River, the southern shore of the Missouri.is 
hilly, but well timbered.’ In his journal for the 15th of 
August, Major Pike remarks. . 


* To-day | passed over a remarkably large rattle-snake as he 
lay coiled up, and trod so near as to touch it with my foot, it 
drawing itself up to make reom for my heel. Dr. Robinson, who 
followed me, was on the point of treading on it, but by a spring 
avoided it. I then turned round and touched it with my ram- 
rod, but it shewed no disposition to bite, and appeared quite 
peaceable: the gratitude which I felt towards it for not having 
bitten me, induced me to save its life.’ 


The banks of the Osage River from its junction with 
the Mississippi to the Gravel River, are said to be covered 
with timber, and to consist of a very rich soil. On the 
12th of August, Major Pike discovered, that a fur cap be- 
longing to one of his men had been purloined by one of 
the In ian chiefs in his company, which he obliged him io 


surrender up to the lawful owner. This incident occa- 


sions Major Pike to make a remark, which we think highly 
deserving of attention, that he had learned by experience 
from his intercourse with Indians, ‘ that if you have jus- 
tice on your side and do not enforce it, they universally 
despise you.’ 

On the restoration of the Indians, who had been cap- 
tives among the Potowatomies, to their friends and rela- 
tives in the Osage towns, a scene of tenderness ensued, 
which perhaps would not have been equalled on a similar 
occasion by persons in more polished society. The kind 
sentiments of nature exerted their influence, without any 
affectation of exaggerated sensibility on one side, or any 
forced concealment of it on the other. Wives threw them- 
selves into the arms of their husbands, parents embraced 
their children, and children their parents, &c. whilst all 
returned ‘ thanks to the Goop Gop for having brought 
them once more together.’ .. 

‘The country round the Osage villages is one of the most 
beautiful that the eye ever beheld. The three branches of the 
river, viz. the large eastern fork, the middle one (up which you 
ascend), and the northern, all winding round and past the 
villages, giving the advantages of wood and water, and at the 
same time the extensive prairie, crowned with rich and luxuriant 
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grass and flowers, gently diversified by rising swells and sloping 
lawns, presenting to the warm imagination the future seats of 
husbandry, the numerous hercs of domestic animals, which are 
no doubt destined to crown with joy these happy plains.’ 


Major Pike describes the government of the Osage as 
a sort of oiigarchical republic, in which all public mea- 
sures are proposed by the chiefs and decided by the peo- 
ple. The chiefs never undertake any affair of importance 
without assembling the warriors in council, whence the 
business is discussed and determined by the majority. The 
bulk of the. Osage nation is composed of warriors and 
hunters. The rest are divided into two elasses, 


‘cooks and doctors, the latter of whom likewise exercise the 
functions of priests or magicians, and have great influence on 
the councils of the nation, by their pretended divinations, in- 
terpretations of dreams, and magical performances, an illustra- 
tion of which will be better given by the following incident, 
which took place during my stay. Having had ail the doctors, 
or magicians, assembled in the lodge of Cu-ha-ga-tonga (or 
Cheveu Blanc), and about five hundred spectators, they had two 
rows of fires prepared around the spot where the sacred band 
was stationed. They commenced the tragic comedy by putting 
a large butcher's knife down their throats, the blood appearing 
to run during the operation very naturally. The scene was con- 
tinued by putting sticks through their noses, swallowing bones, 
and taking them out of the nostrils, &c.: at length one fellow 
demanded of me what I would give if he would run a stick 
through his tongue, and let another person cut off the piece? 
[ replied a shirt; he then apparently performed his promise 
seeuingly with great pain, forcing a stick through his tongue, 
and then giving a knife to a bye-stander, who appeared to cut off 
the piece, which he held to the light for the satisfaction of the 
audience, then joined it to his tongue, and by a magical charm 
healed the wound immediately. On demanding of me what 
{ thought of the performance? replied, I would give him 
twenty shirts if he would let me cut off the piece of his tongue. 
This disconcerted him a great deal, and | was sorry I made the 
observation. The cooks are either for the general use, or at- 
tached. particularly to the families of some great men.’ 


The Osage are described as much given to hospitality, 
and it would be a great insult for a stranger not to comply 
with their invitations to a feast. ‘In one instance,’ says 
the author, ‘ I was obliged to taste of fifteen different en- 
tertainments in the same afternoon.’ The cooks are heard 
crying, ‘ Come and eat, such a one givesa feast, come and 
eat of his bounty.’ Their dishes were generally ‘boiled 
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sweet corn in buffalo grease, or boiled meat and pump- 
kins.” The Osage Indians are said to raise large quan- 
tities of corn, beans, and pumpkins; but the agricultural 
Jabours are performed by the women. ‘Though these 
Indians are highly favoured by the United States, Major 
Pike says, p. 186, that he believes them to be ¢ a faithless 
set of poltroons, incapable of a great and generous ac- 
tion.’ His experience amongst them appears to have jus- 
tified this remark. 

The Pawnees, a numerous nation of Indians, who live 
on the rivers Plate and Kanses, are said not to be so brave 
nor honest as the more northern Indians, nor so cleanly as 
the Osage. They are not inferior to the Osage in agri- 
cultural skill, but they are more rich in horses, of which 
they breed great numbers. They are much addicted to 
gaming, which seems the favourite vice of savage, as well 
as civilized society. The Pawnees are said to be more 
friendly to the Spaniards than the Americans, though most 
of their articles of prime necessity are derived ion the 
latter. Not more than half of them are said to havea 
blanket, and many of them are perfect sansculottes. 

As our author advanced up the Arkansaw River, the 

hills increased, the river became narrower, and its course 
more sinuous. On the 15th of November, our author 
says, 
‘1 thought I could distinguish a mountain to our right, which 
appeared like a small blue cloud, viewed it with the spy glass, 
and was still more confirmed in my conjecture, yet only com- 
municated it to Dr. Robinson, who was in front with me, but 
in half an hour it appeared in full view before us. When our 
small party arrived on the hill, they with one accord gave three 
cheers to the Mexican mountains. Their appearance can easily 
be imagined by those who have crossed the Alleghany, but their 
sides were white as if covered with snow or a white stone. 
These proved to be a spur of the grand western chain of moun- 
tains, which divide the waters of the Pacific from those of the 
Atlantic ocean, and divided the waters which empty into the bay 
of the Holy Spirit from those of the Mississippi, as the Alleg- 
hany do those that discharge themselves into the latter river and 
the Atlantic.’ . 


On the 25th of November, our author arrived with 
part of his company at the foot of the mountains men- 
tioned above. He commenced his ascent on the following 
day. He found the way very difficult, and. was sometimes 
obliged to climb up ‘ almost perpendicular’ rocks. When 
he reached the summit of the chain, ‘ the thermometer 
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which stood at 9° above O at the foot of the mountain, 
fell to 4° below.’ 


‘ From the entrance of the Arkansaw into the mountains to 
its source, it is alternately bounded by perpendicular precipices, 

or small narrow prairies, on which the buffalo and elk have found 

means to arrive, and are almost secure from danger, and from 

their destroyer, man. In many places the river precipitates it- 

self over rocks, so as to be at one moment visible only in the 

foaming and boiling waters, at the next disappearing in the 

chasms of the over-hanging precipices. The Arkansaw River, 

taking its meanders, is one thousand nine hundred and eighty- 

one miles from its junction with the Mississippi to the mountains, 
and from thence to its source one hundred and ninety-two 
miles, making its total length two thousand one hundred and 
seventy-three miles, all of which may be navigated with proper 
boats, constructed for the purpose, except the one hundred and 
ninety-two miles in the mountains. It receives several small 
rivers, which are navigable for one hundred miles and upwards. 
Boats bound up the whole length of the navigation, should em- 
bark at its entrance on the first of February, when they would 
have the fresh quite to the mountains, and meet with no deten- 
tions ; but if later, they will find the river one thousand five 
hundred miles up, nearly dry. It has one singularity, which 
struck me very forcibly at first view, but on reflection I was 
induced to believe the case to be the same with all rivers whose 
courses lie through a low, dry, and sandy soil in warm climates. 
For the extent of four or five hundred miles, before you arrive 
at the mountains, the bed of the river is extensive, and a per- 
fect sand bar, which at certain seasons is dry, at least the water 
is standing in ponds, not affording sufficient to procure a running 
course from one to the other: when you come nearer the moun- 
tains, you find the river contracted, with a gravelly bottom, and 
a deep navigable stream, from which circumstances it is evident, 
that the sandy soil imbibes al! the waters which the sources pro- 
ject from the hills, and renders the river, in dry seasons, less 
navigable at the distance of five hundred than at two hundred 
miles from its source. The borders of the Arkansaw may be 
termed the paradise terrestrial of our territories for the wan- 
dering savages. Of all the countries ever visited by the foot- 
steps of civilized man, there never was one probably that pro- 
duced game in greater abundance, and we know that the man- 
ners and morals of the erratic nations are such (the reasons I 
leave to be given by ontologists), as never to give them a nume- 
rous population, and | believe, that there are buffalo, elk, and 
deer suthicient on the borders of the Arkansaw alone, if used 
without waste, to feed all the savages of the United States’ ter- 
ritory for one century. By the route of the Arkansaw, and the 
Rio Colorado of California, I am confident in asserting (if my 
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information be correct), there can be established the best com- 
munication on this side the Isthmus of Darien, between the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans; as, admitting the utmost, the land 
carriage would not be more than two hundred miles, and the 
route may be made quite as eligible as our public highways over 
the Alleghany mountains. The Rio Colorado is to the great 
guiph of California, what the Mississippi is to the gulph of 
Mexico, and is navigable for ships of considerable burthen, 
opposite to the upper part of the province of Senora.’ 


Major Pike and his party suffered great fatigues and 
privations during the remainder of their journey to trace 
the Arkansaw to its source. None of his people were 

roperly clothed to endure the inclemency of the weather. 

hey were besides sometimes for two or three days toge- 
ther without food, and the feet of two of the party were 
so badly frozen, that they were obliged to be left behind 
till Major Pike could procure them some relief. On the 
22d of January, says the author, 


«1 furnished the two poor fellows, who were to remain, with 
ammunition, and made use of every argument in my power to 
encourage them to have fortitude to resist their fate, and gave 
them assurances of my sending them relief as soon as possible. 
‘We parted, but not without tears.’ 


On the 50th of January, our author arrived at the Rio 
del Norte, which he mistook at the time for the Red 
River! On the banks of this river, Major Pike resolved 
to construct a small fort, which four or five of his party 
might defend against the incursions of the savages, whilst 
the rest were dispatched to bring in ‘ the poor feliows who 
were left behind at different points.’ At this place, his 
companion, Dr. Robinson, leit him to proceed alone to 
Santa Fé, under a pretext of some mercantile business, 
but, as Major Pike confesses (p. 250, note), with a view of 
exploring the country and of ascertaining its trade, 
force, &c. 

The governor of Santa Fé, who had obtained informa- 
tion of Major Pike’s movements, and of the position which 
he had taken on the Rio del Norte, though without any 
hostile intention, sent a military force of 100 men to bring 
him and his party to the capital of New Mexico. Major 
Pike complied with the request of the commanding officer 
of the Spanish troops to proceed to Santa I’é. As soon as 
Major Pike found, that he had inadvertently constructed 
his fort on the Rio del Norte instead of the Red River, he 
ordered the American flag to be taken down, as he had 
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no design of trespassing on the Spanish territory. This 
event, however, furnished our author and his party with 
an opportunity of passing through the interior provinces 
of New Spain, of which some brief notices are furnished 
in his journal. We shall not dwell at any length on these. 

He left the station which-he occupied on the Rio del 
Norte on the 27th of February, 1807. The author men- 
tions, that as his party proceeded on their march, they were 
frequently invited by the women to partake of some re- 
freshment, and that there was an emulation in the proffers 
of hospitality. 3 

‘ My poor lads,’ says the major, with much simplicity, ‘ my 
poor lads, who had been frozen, were conducted home by old 
men, who would cause their daughters to dress their feet, pre- 


vide their victuals and drink, and at night give them the best 
bed in the house.’ 


This was the hospitality of patriarchal times. 

After examining Major Pike’s trunk at Santa Fé, the 
governor informed him, that he must go to Chihuahua, in 
the province of Biscay, to wy before the commandant- 
general. At the village of Albuquerque, on the eastern 
side of the Rio del Norte, our traveller was very sump- 
tuously entertained by Father Ambrosio Guerra. After a 
dinner, which consisted of various dishes, with excellent 
wine, and embellished with the attendance of halfa dozen 
beautiful girls, the holy father beckoned his republican 
guest to follow him into his devotional sanctuary. The 
room was hung with black and filled with the images of 
yarious saints, in the midst of whom Jesus was extended 
on the cross, with a crown of thorns on his head, but il- 
lumined with a glory of gold. When the priest thought 
that the imagination of his guest, which had been pre- 
viously set-in a ferment by the good cheer at his table, was ° 
sufficiently agitated by the scene before him, ‘ he put on a 
black gown and mitre (says Major Pike), kneeled before 
the cross, took hold of my hand, and endeavoured gently 
to pull me down beside him.’ When the priest foul, that 
the major would not become a party in the ceremony, ‘ he 
prayed fervently for a few minutes,’ laid his hands on our 
traveller’s shoulders, and, as he conceived, gave him his 
benediction when he said, ‘ You will not be a Christian. 
Oh! what a pity, oh what a pity!’ 

Our author saw irrgation practised above and below 
Albuquerque. The waters of the Rio del Norte were ar- 
tificially diffused over the plains and fields which border 
its banks. At the next village to Albuquerque, Major 
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Pike very unexpectedly met his. companion Robinsof, 
from whom he had parted some time before; but who had 
now lost his beard of eight month’s growth, and appeared 
in blooming health. He gave the major an account of his 
adventures. 2 ss i 

On the 2d of April our traveller and his party arrived 
at Chihuahua, where his papers were examined by General 
Salcedo. The following may serve to shew the deplorable 
state of medical science in this part of the Spanish pro- 
vinces : 


‘4th April visited the hospital (at Chihuahua) where were 
two fine looking men, who were severely aftlicted with the dues 
venerea, and there was not a physician in his majesty’s hospital 
who was able to cure them, but after repeated attempts had 
given them up to perish.’ 


At the Presidio Rio Grande, which Major Pike reached 
on the Ist of June, he tells us that he went one evening 
to see some dancers on the slack rope, 


‘ who were no wise extraordinary in their performances, except 
in language, which would almost bring a blush on the cheek of 
the most abandoned of the female sex in the United States ; but 
here appeared to be the greatest part of the entertainment, as 
every sally was attended with loud and repeated bursts of 
Jaugh:ter from the female part of the audience.’ . 


The above is a lamentable symptom of vitiated man- 
ners. 

On the Ist of July our author arrived at Natchitoches, 
an American station on the Red River, where he was af- 
fectionately received by all the officers of the post. 


* Language,’ says the major, ‘ cannot express the gaiety of 
my heart, when I once more beheld the standard of my country 
waved aloft. All hail, cried I, the ever sacred name of country, 
in which is embraced that of kindred, friends, and every other 
tie which is dear to the soul of man.’ 


From the ‘ geographical, statistical, and general obser- 
vations on the interior provinces of New Spain,’ &c. &c. 
we select the following. The cold which is experienced | 
in New Mexico, is said to be greater than can be conceived 
by a resident in the same latitude in the United States. 
The lofty ridge of mountains which form the western fron- 
tier of New Mexico, and which are, in some places, co- 
vered with eternal snows, renders the air more keen than 
could be expected in the temperate zone. ‘ But the air 
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is sérene, not subject to damps or fogs, as it rains but once 
a yéay, anid some years not at all.’ , 
he author furnishes some’ stight notices of the character 
and ‘manners’ of savages in New ‘Mexico.’ He says that 
they dre “said to be converted to christianity,’ and he 
mentions one, of the ceremonials which they still retain of 
their ancient creed, which shows how little they have pro- 
fited by their new profession of faith. : “ently 
‘ Once a year there is a great festival prepared fot three suc- 
cessive days, which they spend in eating, drinking, and dancing; 
near the scene of amusement is a dark cave, into which not a 
glimpse ef light cam penetrate, and in which are places 
to repose on. ‘To this place persons of both sexes and of all 
ages (after puberty) and of all descriptions, repair in the night, 
where there is an indiscrimmate commerce of the votaries, as 
chance, fortune, and events may direct.” ) 


Of the province of New Biscay, whieh ‘lies between 
@4° and 33° north latitude, and 105° and 111° west i 
tude,’ the author says that ‘ the air is dry, and the heat 
very great at the time of year which precedes the rain 
season, which commences in June and continues until 
September.” Whilst Major Pike was in this country, he 
remarks that 7 


‘The atmosphere had become so electrified, that when we 
halted at night, im taking off our blankets, the eleetrie fluid 
would almost cover them with sparks ; and in Chihuahua we pre- 
pared a bottle with gold leaf as a receiver, and collected suffi- 
cient fluid from a bear skim to give a comsiderable shock te a 
number of persons,’ 


In his remarks on the state of the military, the author 
says that corporat punishments are not permitted by the 
‘Spanish ordimarices.. Major Pike never saw any of the 

vincial troops rective a blow, nor put under confine- 
ment for one hour during a period of nearly four months, 
in which he was ‘ masching with them and doing duty, 
as it were, amongst them. But the author adds, ‘how | 
imporsible would it be to regulate the turbulent 
tions of the Américans with such treatment?” Are we to 
infer from this that he considers corporal punishment ne- 
cessary to restrain the proneness to disobedience. in re- 
publican troops? Or are corporal punishments more ne- 
cessary in the armies of those countries, where there is a 
greater portion of civil liberty, than under a despotic go- 
vernment ? 


Crit. Rev. Vol. 24, -October, 1811. K 
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* The travelling food of the dragoons in New Mexico consists 
of a very excellent species of wheat biscuit, and shaved meat 
well dried. With a vast quantity of red pepper,..of which the 
make bouilli, and then pour it on their broken biscuit, when it 
becomes soft and excellent. Farther south they use great 
quantities of parched corn-meal and sugar, as practised by our 
hunters, each dragoon having a small bag. They thus live 
when ou command, on an allowauce, which our troops would . 
conceive little better than starving, never except at night at- 
tempting to eat any thing like a meal, but biting a piece of bis- 
cuit, or drinking some parched meal and sugar, with water 
during the day.’ 


The influence of the inquisition is said to be greater in 
the Mexican dominions than in the mother country. 


‘A few years since they condemned a man to the flames for 
asserting and maintaining some doctrine which they deemed 
heretical ; and also a Jew, who was impudent enough to take 
the image of Christ from the cross, and put it under the sill 
of his door, saying privately, he would make the dogs walk 
over their god.’ 


This court seems to be very vigilant in its paternal 
keeping of the press. When our author was at Chihua- 
hua, he says, ‘ an officer dared not take Pope’s Essay on 
Man to his quarters, but used to come to mine to read it.’ 

As far as Major Pike’s sphere of observation extended, 
he seems to think that sentiments of a revolutionary kind 
were generally diffused. Amongst the inferior clergy, 
who are described as ‘ liberal and well-informed men,’ 
the author states that he ‘ scarcely saw one who was not 
in favour of a change of government.’ These’ persons 
are likely to be very active supporters of the independence 
of the colonies, and to have great weight in turning the 
scale against the inother country. This is upon the whole 
a valuable work, from the information with which it 
abounds relative to a part of the world which is so little 
known. Part of Major Pike’s way to the sources of the 
Arkansaw, and through the wilds of Louisiana, was 
almost a terra incognita ; and indeed had probably never 
been ex ome! by any traveller from the regiqns of the 
civ world. ' 
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Art. II.—Sketch of the political. History of India, from 
the Iniraduction of mM. Pitt's Bill, YB Tee i the 
present Date. 1 John’ Malcolm, . Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Honourable. East India. Company’s .Madrass 
Army, resident at Mysore, and, late Envoy to the Court 
of Persia. London, Miller, 1811, 8vo. 18s. 


COLONEL MAMCOL aaree us. that he has 
‘ passed twenty-five years in India; during a great part of 
which time he has filled stations which gave him a near 
and full view of the political administration of that coun- 
try.’ He says that, from all the partialities of the internal 
politics of England, * 
* He must be necessarily exempt. His life has been passed at 
too vast a distance to be reached by their influence. He.can- 
' not therefore write with any view to gratify resentments, or to 
advance himself, or to exalt or depress any English statesman 
or parties. He may be prejudiced or mistaken, but he can 
have no other object, than that of contributing towards a right 
judgment on the government of India.’ 


The author first exhibits a brief sketch of the history 


of the East India warn, on and details the principal 
ndia 


rovisions of Mr. Fox’s bill, as well as of that of 
r. Pitt, on both of which he makes some judicious ob- 
servations. Marquis Cornwallis was appointed governor 
neral after the political constitution of the company 
ad been new modelled by Mr. Pitt. The principal events 
which occurred in India under the administration of Mar- 
quis Cornwallis were the following: In the end of the 
year 1789, Tippoo Sultaun made a violent irruption into 
the territories of the Rajah of Travancore,who was under 
the protection of the English government. This unpro- 
voked aggression brought on a war, which was terminated 
on the of February, 1792, in a manner very favour- 
able to the interests of the British and of their allies. 
Tippoo Sultaun was compelled to cede one half of his 
territories, and to pay three crores and thirty lacks of 
rupees as an incemeny for the expences of the war. Lord 
Cornwallis conducted this contest with great prompts, 
vigour, and address, though he has been sometimes 
for not prosecuting it to the entire annihilation of the 
power off the great tyrant of the Indian peninsula. But 
the author thinks that Lord Cornwallis was deterred from 


this measure by the following yeangnes 
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‘The finances of government were in a very embarrassed 
state. The general sentiment in England was adverse te any war 
whatever in India. The Court of Directors, had in several of 
their dispatches, and particularly that under date the 21st Sep- 
tember, 1791, which reached his lordship previously to the 
conclusion of the definitive treaty, earnestly called his attention 
to the conclusion of an early peace, as alike essential to the 
the finances and the interests of the company: and they declare, 
in that dispatch, their readiness to sacrifice some portion of the 
advantages, which they might justly expect from the success of 
the war, rather than risk its continuance. To these causes 
may be added the jealousy which subsisted between the Nizam 
and the Mahrattas; the difficulty of managing the’ unwieldy 
force of the former, and the serious apprehensions which were 
entertained of the treachery of the latter, ‘These apprehen- 
sions were greatly increased at the time when the army was at 
Seringapatam, by the approach of Madhajee Scindiah towards 
Poonah, with the rumoured intention of establishing his in- 
fluence over the Paishwah, and of mixing in the war with no 
favourable disposition to the interests of the company’s go- 
vernment. ‘The accounts, which had arrived in India previously 
to the conclusion of this peace, of the prospect of an immediate 
war with Spain, and the probability that such event would in- 
volye Great Britain with France, was another strong inducement 
for Lord Cornwallis to bring the war with Tippeo to a termina- 
tion; that he might be prepared to repel any attacks ef the 
latter nation, or to direct the efforts of our arms against its set- 
tlements in India.’ 


‘Lord Cornwallis, though a maa of great probity and 
moderation, wasa person of rather a dull and phlegmatic 
temperament, and he probably thought the final reduction 
of the capital of Tippoo, an enterprize of more hazard 
and difficulty than it was afterwards found, He evidently 
regarded the renewal of hostilities with considerable anx- 
iety ; and perhaps he was not only cautious but wise in 
net hagarding the loss of the advantages: which he had 


gained, 


‘The conduct of Lord Cornwallis to Tippoo Syltaun after 
the peace was honourable and dignified; and the affectionate 
manner in which he treated the hostage Princes, would proba- 
bly have made an impression on any’ other ‘prince. But Tip- 
poo appears to have received stich inarks of Findness more as 
insults to his wounded pride, than as proofs of friendship ;' and 
( we-part of his subsequent ‘conduct gave eause to hope, that' he 
was sincere in his professions of amity, or‘that tlie peace which 
had beea concluded, would be Athi |: 


Lord Cornwallis, adhering to the neutral and pacific 
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policy, which he rs to have adopted:not more from 
the instructions of ins employers, than ftom’ bis own per- 
sonal inclination, made n6 effort to ‘crush: the growing 
power of ee Scindiah, in the northern provine 

of India. Scindiah had obtairied pdssession of t ae 
of the emperor of Dehli, which he made subservient to hi¥ 


projects of aggrandjzement. His military. powes,, iad 
é 


already assumed a. formidable appearance; wae 
disciplined by European o A d hig military. rer 
sources in gefieral were so augmenté », that his successor. 
was enabled to maintain a desperate conflict with; 
English government and itsalliesy, 9 egy 
ord. Cornwallis left. Hindoostan in, August, 1793,, 
The French settlement of Pondicherry , had been. take 
before his departure, by an army from Fort St.-Georgey, 
under Major-general ir John Braithwaite. Sir John: 
Shorey whose important services had recommended. him to 
the fayour.and notice, of the Court of Directors, was ap> 
pointed tp succeed the Marquis) as ovemmor-genery,' 
ndia;.. No, war occurred during the .administration;.o 
Sir John Shore; but there was a sort of hostile imquietude 
manifested amongst the different powers in Hindoostan, 
Which afterwards ted to the most im nt pélitical re- 
sults. Citctmstances were tending fo an oper ruptare’ 
betweert the courts of Poonali and Hydrabad, which it 
probable that Sir J. Shore might have prevented, if he 
had acted, in the first instance, with an energy which 
would have awed fhe Paishwah, and encouragei! thé 
Nizam, who relied on the aid of the English government, 
whose: interests were at that time in close unison, with 
hig own. Ti Sultaun soon after the of Serin-. 
gapatam, had assembled an army, with which he men 
to dssist the Mahrattas against the Nizam. [na this junc-, 
ture, Sir J. Shore determined. not to: aid the Nizamy 
ly the refusal appeared to be contrary to the express 
stipulations of a treaty with that prince; and though Sir 
J. Shore foresaw that our refusal to co-operate with him 
against hi¢ enemies, would probably alienate him entiraby: 
from the British interest. Sir J. Shore di ed rather" 
téo much of a timid, and calculating, mercantile disposi’ 
tidén; and did not take an enlarged and comprehensive’ 
view of the true policy of the British government in the 
present exigency. 
‘©The governor general,’ says the author, ‘ appears to have 
been contented to sacrifice spon this occasion, part of that high 
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reputation and character, which the conduet of his immediate 
predecessor had obtained to the British government in India, 
provided he could, by such sacrifice, secure immediate exemp- 
tion from the difficulties-and dangers to which he thought the 
1 pe might be exposed by a more spirited and decided course 
of action.’ 


The author is willing to extenuate the conduct of 
Sir John Shore in abandoning the Nizam, but whatever 
motives may be assigned to his conduct in this particular, 
it _ to merit the epithets of pusillanimous: and 
Weak. 

Our empire in India depends in no small degree on the 
opinion which is entertained of our ma ge and good 
faith, as much as on the dread of our arms. But the con- 
duct of Sir J. Shore tended to destroy the influence of 
both ‘these sentiments, and the effect was very visible 
amongst the native powers when the Marquis Wellesle 
arrived in India. ° system whith was pursued by Sir 
John Shore had excited the contempt of the a 
and a storm had begun to collect which it requiréd all the 
energy of his successor to disperse. encase 


‘ The period, ;says Colonel Malcolm, ‘at which Lord Wel- 
lesley reached India (26th.April, 1798), was one of a, most cri- 
tical nature for the British interests in that quarter of the globe. 
The hostile designs of 'Fippoo Sultaun were ripe for execution. 
A French party was paramount at the courts both of the Nizam 
and Scindiah. The court of Poonah was at the mercy of the 
latter chief, and that of Berar was known to be adverse to the 
English, on whose progress to power it had long looked with 
peculiar jealousy. The'country of Oude, still agitated by ‘the 
recent change which had been made in its government, was not: 
likely to be kept in a'state of tranquillity by its new ruler Saa- 
dut Ally, who continued openly to proclaim his alarms, and to 
call upon the British government to protect him in. the exercise 
of that power, to which he had, by their interference, been 
raised. ’ 

‘The state of the Carnatic was little better. Omdut ul 
Omrah, who had been only irritated by the ineffectual attempts 
made to induce him toa modification of Lord Cormwallis’s treaty, 
continued to deliver over his country to the gripe of usurers, 
in order to anticipate his revenue, and its resources were rapidly 
declining, at a period when it was obvious they must soon be 
urgently required to aid in the general defence ‘of the empire. | 

‘ To add to these difficulties, the finances weré much exhaustéd' 
by the equipment of large, but necessary armaments, which had 
heen sent to reduce the settlements of the Dutch to the east- 
ward, and the Island of Ceylon, and a considerable part of the 
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army of the eoast of Coromandel was. also sent on those expe- 
ditions., Lord Wellesley had hardly arrived in Bengal, when 
the occurrence of an overt act of hostility on the part of Tippoo 
Sultaun, and the active intrigues of the French party at Hyde- 
rabad, demanded all his exertion. But the suddenness with 
which these circumstances were forced upon his decision, did 
not lead him to resort to any of those de‘usive political expe- 
dients, ‘by which a momentary and partial exemption from dan- 
ger is so dearly purchased at the price of future security. His 
mind embraced the whole scheme, and at the time he deliberated 
upon the measures, which the emergencies of the moment re- 
quired him'to adopt, he took an extended view of the general 
cofidition ‘of the British dominions in India, and having fixed 
in his mind those principles of policy which appeared to him 
best calculated to lead to a state of permanent peace and pros- 
perity, he proceeded to combine the introduction of those prin- 
ciples into every branch of his administration, with the adoptién 
of the means requisite for the defeat of immediate danger.’ 


Azeem ul Omrah, the prime minister at Hyderabad, was 
at this time adverse to the French interest and favourable 
to that of the English government. The young Paishwah 
Badjerow was aoe watching an opportunity to throw 
off the yoke of Doulut Row cindinh, the successor of 
Madhajee, and earnestly solicited the interference of the 
British government. Lord Wellesley, with equal promp- 
titude and prudence, determined to make use of the means 
in his power to detach the courts of Hyderabad and Poonah 
from their connection with the enemies of the British go- 
vernment and to secure their co-operation in his ulterior 
views. 

The Nizam was at last induced to disband the French 
corps in his service, which amounted to ‘ about fourteen 
thousand men, with a large train of artillery.’ The 
Nizam agreed to take into his pay a subsidiary force of 
six battalions of British troops. The negociations which 
were carried on at the same time at Poonah, were not so 
successful in their results, and the British government was 
compelled to proceed.in its operations against Tippoo 
Sultaun, without coming to any amicable arrangement of 
its differences either with the Paishwah or with Scindiah. 


After — ineffectual attempts at a pacific set- 
tlement with Tippoo, Lord Wellesley, having made the 
necessary Yn aggregges ordered the British army under 


General Harris to advance against that prince. On 
being joined by the troops of the Nizam, General Harris 
entered the territories of. Mysore on the 3d of March, 1799, 
without experiencing any opposition till the 27th, when # 
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partial action took place, in which Tippoo was defeated, 
and forced to retire within the walls of Séringapatam. 
This capital was soon afterwards invested by the British 
troops and their allies. On the 4th of May the fort was 
taken by assault, and an end put to the dynasty of the 
house of Hyder. The great object both of Hyder and 
of Tippoo was the annihilation of the British power in 
India. 

The division which Lord Wellesley made of the domi- 
nions of Tippoo, appears to have been directed by a very 
judicious policy. His restoration of the ancient Hindoo 
family to the crown of Mysore, of which they had been 
unjustly deprived, was both humane and wise. 


‘ Kistna Raji Oudawer, a child of three years of age, the 
lineal descendant of the ancient family of Mysore, ‘whose 
power Hyder Ally Khan bad usurped in the year 1761, was 
raised to the throne of his ancestors; and Purneah, a Bramin 
of great ability and reputation, who had been the chief financial 
minister of Tippoo, was appointed Dewan, or minister to the 
young prince.’ 


On the breaking out of a war between Jeswunt Row 
Holkar and Scindiah, Lord Wellesley embraced this op- 
portunity to re-establish the British interest at the court 
of Poonah. Scindiah had experienced a signal defeat 
before the capital of the Mahrattas, when the Paishwah 
fled and made overtures to the British government, for 
aid to re-establish his authority. An alliance was formed 
on the basis of that which subsisted between the East 
India company and the Nizam. Holkar, whe had_ob- 
tained possession of Poonah, fled on the approach of the. 
British troops, and the Paishwah was re-seated on the 
Musnud. 

Hostilities now ensued between the British and Doulut 
Row Scindiah, who was jealous of the influence which 
the former had acquired in the court of Poonah. In this 
war the British army were crowned with the most brilliant 
success. 


‘ The complete destruction of the regular brigades in the ser- 
vice of Scindiah was one of the most important events ‘of this 
war. These brigades formed, altogether, a body of nearly — 
thousand well disciplined men, with a very large train of arti 
lery, acting entirely under the controul of a Freuch commander, 
and supported by the revenues of one of the finest provinces im 
{ndia, under his management, and having every military resource 
within ‘itself. It was the early extinction of this force which 
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obliged Scindiah to abandon all thoughts of a farther prosecu- 
tion of hostilities, and to throw’ Kimself completely upon the 
generosityof the British'government’ qed b 


A treaty. of peace was concluded with Scindiah on the 
80th of December, 1803, in which more favourable terms 
were granted to him than the.great defeats which he had 
sustained, gave him any reason to expect. Jeswunt:Row 
Holkar, the rival of Scindiah, Eicieea at first in the. re- 
verses of his fortune, but his pomp ete sitbjection to thé Bri- 
tish seems to have excited different’ sentiments. “After 
making a thow-‘of treating’ with the British, Holkat re- 
solved to try the fortune 6f war, : Ih this contest the 


troops of the company were’ ultimately as sutcessful ‘as in 
that agit Scindiah, bat they’ sustained site thtepane: 
diate reverses," 7 1 he Mg ak a 


é bsf -8 t+ tj : ' ys 
.tLord Wellesley left: ladia ,on, the 20th of August, 1805, 

soon after the Marquis Cornwallis, who had been appeiated to 

succeed him, had, reached Fort William” . «3. 'n!, 

‘ The state of India,’ says Colonel Malcolm, ‘at, the period 
of Lord WelNesley’s. arrival, compelled him (as, bas, been shown), 
to the immediate employment of all the resources of the great 
empire committed ty his charge.. The restoration of the alli-. 
ance with’ the Nizam, and the ¢omplete destruction of the for- 
midable French party at his court, were objects, ‘the netessity 
as well as ‘polity of which have never been denied. ‘Their ac- 
complishmeént wes necessary, not only to enable tts to cages i 
a war; which we could not avett, with Tippoo Sultaun, to 
crush arising danger of perhaps the most serious magnitude 
that ever threatetied our dominions in India. °" (it abs 

‘ The most serious alarm had arisen in England respecting the 
intentions which the French were supposed at this period te 
cherish against our eastern possessions, and the. connéction of 
their efforts in India with their invasion of Egypt.was d 
by none. Buonaparte’s letter to Tippoo Sultaun was of itself 
conclusive evidence on this point, and it was evident, that the 
French had, at the commencement of Lord Wellesley’s adm 
nistration, those means which were of all others. the best calcu. 
lated to give success to the designs which they were known to, 
cherish against the British government. Their influénce at the 
court of Tippoo was decided. His union with them was 
grounded upon a congenial feeling of hatred to the Englisly 
name. - At'the court of Scindiah, who was stil! more 
than the Sultaun, the French had more than ‘influetce’: 
had power: ‘They had founded an empire of their owh’within 
the dominions of that prince.'. The whole of Hindoosten fronr 
the River Sultege tothe borders of the unsettled colintry of the 
Vizier of. Qude, was ip possession of an ‘army of neagly: forty 
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thousand infantry, with an immense train of artillery, and every 
military resource, commanded ‘by a body of about three hun- 
dred European officers, of which not more than forty were 
British sybjects, and these (who were for the most part in subor- 
dinate stations), it was ‘the evident. object of their French supe- 
riors to disgust, that they might make way for others, ou whon: 
they could’ better depend, ‘when that crisis, which they always 
contemplated, arrived.’ | 


vit Li , 

The administration of the Marquis Wellesley in India 
was signalized by events which are equally honourable to 
his sagacity and decision, and to the courage and conduct 
of the British army. When Lord W. arrived in India, 
the peninsula was.in that sort of unquiet state which por- 
tended an approaching storm. Tippoo was impatiently 
watching an opportunity to repair his losses, to, retrieve, 
the fortune of his arms, and to wreak his vengeance on his 
English foes. The court of Hyderabad was at ‘the time 
estranged from the British interest by the imbecile policy 
of Sir John Shore (Lord Teignmouth), the court of 
Poonah was in a state of more direct hostility; and the 

obstinate conflict which Lord Lake and General Wellesle 
had to maintain against the separate attacks of Scindiah 
and Holkar, leads us to infer, that if they had acted with 
united councils, they would have proved the most formid- 
able enemies which the government of the company ever 
had to encounter in Hindoostan. The victories which 
were obtained by the British arms under the superintend- 
ing genius of Marquis Wellesley, rendered the English 
absolute masters of the peninsula. The truth is, that cir- 
cumstances have, for several years, been leading the Bri- 
tish government in that part of the world to the alterna- 
tive either of the extension of their dominion over the 
whole of Hindoostan, or of being crushed by the combi- 
nation of the native powers. hether India be, in an 
enlarg@d political view, worth the possession, or whether 
the sovereignty be not rather a grievance than an advan- 
to this country, is another question ; but if it be both 
wise and good for Britain to have such an extensive so- 
vereignty in the East, the measures which were so ably 
planned and so vigorously executed by Lord Wellesley, 
seem the best which could have been devised for the ac- 
complishment of this mighty object. 
It seems a singular phenomenon in the history of man- 
kind, that,a company of merchants in one corner of the 
globe should exercise an uncontrolled dominion over more 
than fifty millions of people, ina region so remote; but; 
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we do not believe, that this government, extradrdihary: 
and anomalous as it may seem, is unfavourable to the ha 
piness of the people‘over whom it: is exercised. ‘It must’ 
tend, notwithstanding’ the obstinate’ attachment of the 
Hindéos to their aneient'modes, by slow and almost'imper- 
ceptible degrees, to extend their civilization, 'to promote’ 
their intellectual culture, and to improve them ‘in the arts: 
of social life. He 
Lord Cornwallis was in a weak state of health when he’ 
left England, and his faculties, which were never brilliant, 
appear to have been’ considerably impaired. The mea-: 
sures of his administration which preceded his decease, 
were marked rather by imbecility than vigour, and he 
showed too strong a desire to depart from the policy of his 
predecessor. Lord Cornwallis expired: at Gazeepore, 
near Benares, on the 5th of October, 1805. His first ad- 
ministration of the British — in India deserves great 
and unqualified applause. His second administration, 
which promised to be of a very different character from 
his last, may, perhaps, be forgotten witheut any injustice. 
to his memory. He was a man of strict probity, and ex- 
emplary moderation ; but he was revered rather than ad- 
mired, and respected rather than beloved. <° : 
Sir Geor rlow, a civil servant of the East India Com 
ny, who had been chief. secretary to government under 
ord Teignmouth and Lord Wellesley, became provisional: 
governor on the death of Lord Cornwallis. Sir G: Barlow: 
pursued the same line of conduct which had been traced 
out for him by Lord Cornwallis. He appears to have made . 
ter concessions both to Scindiah and to Holkar, than: 
sound policy dictated, or than the occasion required. The 
manner in which he abruptly dissolved the alliance ‘with’ 
the Rajah of Jypore, who had lately rendered great ser- 
vices to the British, and had received strong assurances of 
friendship and protection from Lord Lake, is by ne'ineans 
honourable to his character, and must have made an im- 
pression on some of the powers in Hindoostan-very unfa- 
vourable to the British name. In a conference with: one 
of the agents of the Rajah of Jypore with Lord Lakeat — 
Dehli, lie remarked, that ‘ this. was the first.time since th 
English government was established in India, thatit ad 
been known to make its faith subservient to. its conveni- 
ence.’ Sir G. Barlow had adopted a particular system ‘as 
the rule of his government, and he was too obstinate to 
rélinquish it, » when experience! proved,:that it was'ziot 
adapted te the new circumstances in which he was placed, 
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and t6, the ever varying exigéncies of a dominion over 
states sO numefour, 80 perturbed by jealousies,' and. so di- 
vided in their interests as those of Hindoostan. 

The object of Lord Wellesley’s government was to 
render the British, so far the mount power in India, 
that every other might be awed into peace by its mfluence, 
and that the. perpetual feuds of petty states, wliiclt:had long 
distracted that part of the world, might be finally termi- 
nated; but the object of Sir. J. Barlow, whilst he held the 
reins of the supreme government,. seems te haye been: to 
let the British power gradually decline from its high 
pre-eminence, and to place its ultimate security in the 
discord, the jealousies and misrule of the different states. 
As long as this country is to maintain the territorial 
sovereignty; of the great eastern peninsula, we think, 
that the policy. of Lord Wellesley was, on the whole, 
much better adapted to the attainment of that end, and 
much more likely to conduce to the general:security and 
advantage of the native powers themselves than that; ,of 
any of his successors. Though some of his measures in 
that part of the world have been reprobated by those, who 
have not made sufficient allowances for the circumstances 
in which he was placed, and the difficulties with whi¢h-he 
had to contend, yet it must be allowed to have been a sin- 

ular merit in his administration of such vast,and such 
disorderly olitical elements, that he endeavoured to effect, 
and ommended in effecting, a general pacification of India 
On principles of reciprocal justice and moderation. 
he last chapter of this work contains some general 
reflections on the political, civil, and military government 
of British India. These manifest the good serise of the 
writer, and they deserve the most attentive consideration. 
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Aat. 111.—A Letter to Dr. James Gregory of Edinburgh, 
im consequence of certain printed Papers, intituled, * The 
Viper and File; ‘ There is Wisdom in Silence; an 

Story, &¢. which have lately been distributed by him, 

and whith are evidently intended to propagate and support 
ess and malevolent Culumaies — innocent 

on. By Andrew Duncan, senior, M.D. and P. and 
senior Censor of the Royal College of Physicians, Edine 
burgh. Edinburgh, Constable, Svo. 18] 1. i 


AT is now a considerable time since we. were surrprisétly 
ahd somewhat shocked at learning (we think from an ade 
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vertisement in the newspapers) that Dr. James G q 
the professor of the pounds of physic at the university of 
Edinburgh, had been suspended from his rights as a_fel- 
low of the Royal College of Physicians, as having been 
adjudged guilty of a wilful and deliberate violation of 
trath. Dr. Gregory we had’ever understood to be a man 
estimable both for his morals and histalents. If somewhat 
hasty in his judgments and pertinacious in the opinions he 
has delivered, these foibles we conceived to be counter- 
balanced by many valuable qualities of the head and heart; 
by sincerity, openness, kindness, and frankness, a con- 
tem fraud and imposture, zeal for the progress of 
truth and science, and a thorough detestation of the arti- 
fices. and crooked dealings of mercenary and designing 
men. Such being our opinion of the accused, we felt some 
desire to be informed of the grounds of 30’ severe a sene 
tence; not without some pangs of disappointment from 
the notion that we could have been so egregiousty deceived 
in our estimate of human character. . 
We soon found reason, however, to pause before we 
fully “yyy im the justice of this decision. It ap- 
peared that in the controversy, which had agitated the 
medical college at Edinburgh, Dr. Gi “was the first 


assailant, having thought: proper: publicly to hend 
eertain svesentinas of his ledlioen, onic that io devs of 
‘no common degree of séverity. In these proceedings 2 
considerable part of the royal college itself was im 
cated; perhaps a majority of a body, the number of which 
is but small. Prima facie, therefore, this body doesnot 
appear in the light of an impartial umpire; they are them- 
parties in the cause; and under such circumstances 
an unprejudieced mind will not regard: merely the weight 
of numbers, nor be decided by a majority of voices; 
will look to the facts of the case, and the evidence by 
which 80 heavy a censure is to he justified. 
But the scene of this medical warfare being at a distanes, 
and the question agitated having no more than a local 
interest, though our curiosity was at first pretty keen tobe 
acquainted with the facts, it quickly subsided, and we com- 
tented ourselves with the imperfect information te be 
picked up from casual conversation, or the reports of the 
medical periodical journals. ' From these we must confess 
that we had received an unfavourable impression of the com 
duct ofthe learned and ingenious professor. But (we speals 
it with a degree of conscious satisfaction in the om | 
of our moral tact, and in our skill in moral physiognomy 
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a suspicion still lurked in our breasi that in some way or 
‘ other he had been treated with gross injustice; that it was, 
in truth, morally impossible that the lips of such a man as 
‘Dr. James Gregory could have been polluted by the 
‘meanness of a wilful and premeditated falsehood. In this 
frame of mind we received the volume, which is now be- 
fore us; sent us, we presume, for the purpose of giving a 
wider circulation to the attacks on Dr Gregory’s moral 
character. If we are to believe the reports of Dr. Duncan, 
his colleague and fellow-professor, Dr. G. is not only a 
wilful and deliberate /iar (p. 138) but acting from motives 
base, interested, and dishonourable (p. 11) his professions 
of openness and candour are ype quackery (p. 32): 
finally, he is either represented as an infamous slanderer, 
or as having a blacker heart than the vile calumniator 
(p. 51.) All this certainly shows Dr. Duncan to be very 
angry, but as we happen to be ourselves very cool, we 
have thought it our duty to examine with some little care 
into the facts themselves before hazarding an opinion of 
the conduct of the agents. To this end we have perused 
such of the documents as we have been able to procure; 
and in delivering our sentiments, we shall do it openly, 
conscientiously, and firmly, as becomes our duty to the 
public, and to the individuals concerned. 
The history of this warfare lies within a narrow com- 
. Itappears that the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh, in whom is vested the power of making such 
acts and regulations as may contribute to promote the 
knowledge and practice of medicine, and for the good go- 
vernment of the fellows of their college, and all other 
practising physic within the city of Edinburgh or its limits, 
in the year 1754, made a bye-law, called by way of pre- 
eminence, the enactment, prohibiting “| member of their 
college, whether fellow or licentiate, from taking upon 
himself to use the employment of an apothecary, or to 
have or keep an apothecary’s shop, by himself, his partners 
or his servants. There can be no doubt, we apprehend, 
that the intent of this law was wholly to separate the 
physician from the — . The words are as ample 
as can be devised. But a still stronger proof (if possible) 
is derived from the practice of those who were bound by 
it. It appears, in fact, that from the time of the enact- 
ment of this law, no physician in Edinburgh has prac- 
tised pharmacy, either publicly, by keeping a shop, or 
privately, by supplying his own patients with medicines ; 
though, previously, several of them had kept open shops. 
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Several members of the college, however, became dis- 
contented with the restraint imposed upon them by this 
law; and in the year 1796, Dr. Thomas Spens moved for 
its repeal. The motion was debated with much keenness; 
most, if not all of the elder members opposed the inno- - 
vation ; and among others, Dr. Gregory exerted himself, 
with the warmth and ardour which are natural to him. 
Under these circumstances, the mover did not think it 
proper to put the question to a vote, but let it silently 
drop by adjourning the consideration of it sine die. On 
this occasion the harmony of the college continued un- 
disturbed, and the discussion was wholly confined within 
their own walls. ; 

In 1804, Dr.;Spens (the original mover of this question) 
became president of the college, and one of the first acts 
of his. government was to appoint a: committee to revise 
the laws generally, and according to the custom of the 
college, the members of this committee were nominated by 
him. ‘The alterations proposed extended to various laws, 
and among others, this committee resolved to add to the 
enactment of 1754 a clause, declaring that the restrictions 
of that act applied solely to such persons as may keep or 
set up public apothecaries’ or —- shops, for the pur- 
pose of selling medicines by retail. 

On this occasion Dr. Gregory thought fit to push his 
opposition much further, and to appeal tothe public on the 
conduct of the persons, whose measures he disapproved, 
particularly of Dr. Spens and the other members of the 
committee. His avowed motive for this proceeding was 
that the measure itself was bad ; that the means employed 
to carry it were still worse; and that seeing a party formed 
who were fully bent on the accomplishment of their 
wishes, for his own part he was determined, if the measure 
were carried by force, that is, by.a majority of votes, both 
to withdraw from the college, and to bring their preceed- 
ings before the court of session. 

In pursuance of this design he printed and circulated 
very widely two quarto pamphlets, one entitled, a Re- 
view es Proceedings of the College, the other a censo- 
rial er, in which he reprehended in very strong terms 
the plans pursued by the committee. In these pamphlets 
he laboured to persuade his readers, and to render it 
probable by many arguments, (we use in the foilowing 
paragraph the words of Dr. Duncan :). 

‘ Ist. That the president brought forward the proposition of 
revising the laws of the college, merely as'a blind, and solely 
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with the intention of accomplishing a favourite object in a chan- 
destine manner. 

‘9d. That the president appointed as a committee for re- 
vising the laws a set of men, whom he had previously prevailed 
upon to join him in his dishonourable project. 

‘3d. That the president, with his committee, were guilty of 
fraud, chicanery, and falsification in this business; and that 
their conduct was highly dishonourable.’ 


We really will not pretend to say whether Dr. Gregory 
was or was not duly borne out by the facts, in making 
these streng assertions. It requires for this end a degree 
of knowledge of the views, tempers, and characters of 
the parties concerned, which we do not possess. But we 
must say, that nothing that we have seen on the other 
side of the question convinced us that his accusations were 
ill founded. Wecould produce some proofs, even from 
the publication before us, which very much corroborates 
his charges: we omit them for the sake of brevity ; but 
what has more than any thing confirmed us in our leaning 
to the doctor’s side of the question, is the violent, and we 
think outrageous, conduct of the college in their subse- 
quent proceedings, which we proceed to narrate. 

The transactions we have related, took place in the 
autumn of 1804. The committee, finding a strong o 


- sition to their Fy se thought fit to withdraw it; and 
th 


the college, on of February, 1805, complimented 
them with a vote of thanks, declaring their opinion, first, 
that the president, and secondly, that the commitee had 
acted from the purest motives, and in the most honourable 
manner. This vote was undoubtedly, as far as a vote 
could be, an acquittal of the committee, and a virtual con- 
demnation of br. Gregory’s publications. In this vote 
all the members acquiesced, Dr. Gregory alone being 
absent. This gentleman, however, continued to distribute 
his publications, as before ; he took no manner of notice of 
the votes which had passed; and (which we request our 
readers particularly to remark) for a year‘and nine months, 
#t did not appear from any overt act whatever, that he either 
did or did not acquiesce mm it, or that he was in any manner 

uainted with it. bie A 

n this situation things stood till the month of November, 
1806; on one side the proposed attempt of repealing the 
statute was relinquished, or suspended: om the other, 
Dr. Gregory continued to act as formerly; but without 
making any fresh attacks on any of his brethren; and it is 
pr the state of hesulity might have gradually 
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subsided, but for a measure on the part of the president of 
the college, which Dr. Gregory conceived levelled at him- 
sclf. ‘The president proposed an admonition, on the ex- 
pediency of observing secrecy out of doors with regard to 
college business. Dr. Gregory, in commenting on the 
proposed admonition, made several allusions to his Review 
and Censorian Letter ; on which Dr. Duncan, senior, ob- 
-served to him that the college had virtually decided that 
these publications were false and scandalous libels. Dr. 
Gregory on this declared (* with great violence,’ says 
Dr. D.) that he had never heard of any exculpation of the 
conduct of Dr. Spens. When being shown the vote of 
thanks, with the clause that éhe committee had acted in the 
most honourable manner, he protested that he had never 
heard any thing of it, and that he had not thought it pos- 
sible. A twelvemonth afterwards (in November, 1807) 
he repeated this declaration in the following written 
words : 


‘ As to the fact, I must repeat my solemn declaration and 
oath before God, that I neither knew nor suspected any thing 
of it, nay, that I could not even have thought it possible, till 
the moment when Dr. Duncan, senior, told me of it, and shewed 
me the record of it in your minute-book last November, just 
one year nine montis after the resolution had been passed.’ 


These assertions gave the members, wounded 
by the severity of Dr. eli reprehensions, an oc- 
casion to turn the tables against him; to accuse him of 
deliberate falsehood ; to censure him, and, if possible, to 
destroy his moral character. It appeared, in fact, that 
Dr. Gregory purposely absented himself from the meeting 
(5 February 1805) expecting that some strong measure 
was to be taken against him; it appeared that one mem- 
ber had previous tothe meeting informed Dr. Grezory, 
that a vote in favour of the committee was to be moved in 
the college that day; that another member had after the 
meeting also informed Dr. Gregory that a resolution of 
thanks had been given. These facts were acknowledged 
by Dr. G.; or to speak more correctly, the doctor him- 
self had put the college in possession of them, as sooa as 
he found that his declaration. was understood as denying 
all knowledge of any part of the proceedings whatever, 

With regard to evidence there was the testimony only of 
one’ gentleman on the subject, who confirmed in every 
point the statement of Dr. Gregory. His information 
to Dr. Gregory was in substance as follows: 


Cait. Rey. Vol. 24, October, 1811. L 
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‘ The college had ordered the vice-president (Dr. Wright, the 
informant himself) to render their thanks, first to Dr. Spens, 
and then to his committee, for the revisal of the laws; and that 
they were convinced that they acted from the purest motives.’ 


Here I stopt, says Dr. Wright; and being questioned 
why he withheld the subsequent part of the vote, he gave 
as a reason, that he did not think Dr. Gregory to be in 
a proper frame of mind to receive the remainder. 

his is literally the whole of the case. Dr. Gregory asserted 
that the declaration of the purity of the motives, as detached 
from that of their committee having acted honourably, he 
took rather to be a delicate censure, than a mark of appro- 
bation. His opponents maintained the contrary, and that 
therefore Dr. Gregory had, by his solemn oath and decla- 
ration, deliberately violated the truth. ) 

Now we will not go the same lengths with Dr. Gregory, 
who maintains that the very worst actions may proceed 
from the purest motives. This is, we think, contrary to the 
common reason and common language of mankind. The 
prime motive of any action whatever, may be said to be 
to promote the individual happiness of the agent ; but such 
a general motive could not, in the common language of 
mankind, be called good or bad, pure or impure, without 


taking into consideration the means of attaining this, 
to every individual, very desirable end. But, if an 
action or course of actions be of an ambiguous or disput- 
able nature; and still more, if it have been really the 
subject of a very keen dispute, we must agree with Dr. 
pores 9d in thinking that a declaration, that a person had 


acted from the purest motives, passing the means employed 
sub silentio, is an implied but delicate censure of the con- 
duct of such person. As it was therefore as well esta- 
blished, as evidence could make it, that this was bond fide 
Dr. Gregory’s conception of the vote that had —_—_ we 
must regard the conduct of his enraged and mortified 
opponents as an —_ < upon truth and decency. 

f we may believe Dr. Duncan, this first declaration of 
Dr. Gregory of his ignorance of the vote in favour of the 
committee was made with peculiar violence (p. 90, ap- 
pendix to this publication) ; that is, in plain English, Dr. 
G. was in a great passion. On all hands it is allowed to 
have been wholly unpremeditated. ‘I don’t understand 
you,’ ‘ I don’t know to what you allude,’ were the words 
used. Dr. Duncan opened the book and shewed him the 
vote, which produced Dr. Gregory’s declaration. Now 
a state of passion was very little suited to the fabrication 
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of a falsehood; but it was a state in which a man may 
very readily be supposed to use strong expressions, with- 
out taking care to restrict them to the precise meaning he 
wished to convey. A man would exclaim naturally 
enough, I knew nothing of it, I never before heard of it, 
without reflecting whether by the little pronoun it, would 
be understood the whole vote, or the part of which he was 
really ignorant. 

The more solemn declaration in writing of the same 
ignorance referred expressly to the same clause of the 
vote which pronounced the conduct of the committee 
honourable; what had been called the virtual decision. 
Seven times in the course of these pages are the ver 
words virtual decision repeated in part of the letter fol- 
lowing the paragraph which gave the handle to these pro- 
ceedings. That this and this only was in the mind of the 
writer, must be evident to every dispassionate reader. In 
the following sentence Dr. Gregory explains exactly what 
he means by this virtual decision, of which he had declared 
himself ignorant for a year and nine months. 


‘I must also inquire, whether my brethren, when they pro- 
nounced that virtual decision against me, by declaring that 
those persons had acted in the most honourable manner, whose 
conduct I thought very reprehensible, meant to say that those 
proceedings were most honourable which I thought just the 
contrary; or only that their proceedings had not, in point of 
fact, been what I had asserted ?” 


How happened it that, when reasoning on the subject, 
and putting the question in different points of view, not 
one syllable about the purity of the motives should have- 
escaped from his pen? not a syllable even of the thanks, 
which were voted? One answer and one only can be given 
to this question; namely, that he never meant to deny his 
aeawtelaes of these parts of the vote; or in other words, 
that he scrupulously adhered to the truth. 

It is not pretended, that any one either deed or word of 
Dr. Gregory’s done or spoken for the space of a year and 
nine months was in contradiction to or inconsistent with 
mt is hard ded, that Dr. Gregory had 

t is retended, that Dr. ad any ra- 
tional or po A motive for violating the truth It 
promoted no view, it averted no accusation; it neither 
supported his own cause, nor injured that of his opponents. 
Still to give some sort of colour to the charge, a motive 


must be assigned. Let us give it in the words of his op- 
2 ‘ 
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‘eye (N arrative of Dr. James Gregory, and published 
y order of the college, p.63). These gentlemen say, 


_*In his defence he (Dr. Gregory) asserts that if he had 
known of the resolution, and had remained silent respecting it, 
it must have been considered, either as an acknowledgment that 
he was a knave and a liar, or as a proof that he was guilty of 
base and contemptible pusillanimity, unexampled in the history 
of the human mind. In order therefore to avert these very 
disagreeable and degrading constructions, which he conceived 
might be put on his silence, it seems not unlikely to suppose 
that he found it necessary to account for that silence by so- 
lemnly denying that he had ever heard of the resolution.’ 


But the truth is that Dr. Gregory acted in the manner 
directly opposite to what is here supposed. We will take 
the unexceptionable evidence on this point of Dr. Dun- 
ean. Dr. G. he tells us (p. 111. of the volume before us) 
has 


* continued to distribute them (his pamphlets) after the unani- 
mous vote of the college, which virtually pronounced them a 
false and scandalous libel.’ And he asks the opinion of coun- 
sel (p. 112), ‘ what measures ought the college to adopt, with 
the view of preventing him from distributing any more copies?” 


Dr. Gregory then required not the aid of falsehood to 
support his character. His conduct shewed that though 
he was silent with regard to the virtual decision of his 
brethren, it neither proceeded from acquiescence nor from 

usillanimity; and they have assigned these motives, well 

nowing them to be false. Their own situation was how- 
ever materially different from his. They had been ac- 
cused, and very severely reprehended. They had therefore 
very obvious inducements to blacken and calumniate 
their accuser. 

Observe the consistency of these gentlemen. They 
represent their accuser as a turbulent individual, who has 
heaped insult upon insult both upon individual members, 
and their whole body ; and yet they would have us he- 
lieve, that this same individual was so poor in spirit as 
humbly to acquiesce in a vote of censure upon himself, and 
afterwards so mean as to tell a deliberate falsehood, in 
order to screen himself from the imputation of having so 
acquiesced. 

Of one of Dr. Gregory’s accusers we have before us 
satisfactory evidence, that he did not, at the moment when 
he condemned the doctor, believe him guilty of the viola- 
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tion of truth laid to his charge. The evidence we mean is, 
that of the very sapient and sanctimonious writer of this 
letter. ‘Of-this vote, Sir,’ (he says, p. 36), ‘ you either 
wilfully remained ignorant, or at least pretended to remain 
ignorant, for many months.’ So then you confess, at last, 
that your colleague may have told the truth, and that too 
after you had branded him with falsehood by a public vote ? 
Surely a more disgusting specimen of folly and effrontery 
was never before obtruded upon the public! 

If Dr. Gregory, in the animadversions which he thought 
fit to circulate on the conduct of some members of the 
college, had really published a false and scandalous libel, 
why did not those who thought themselves aggrieved have 
recourse to the natural, open, and legal remedy? To 
libel chartered bodies, invested by law with powers, rights, 
_ and privileges for the public benefit, is no trifling offence, 
nor would it be tolerated by the courts of judicature. 
Public censure, fine, and probably imprisonment, would 
assuredly await the offender. What then has prevented 
them from appealing to the laws of their country? It 
will not be pretended to have been any feelings of delicacy 
or tenderness to the supposed culprit. It is clear, that 
towards him their malevolence has been limited only by 
their fears: they have gone just as far as they dared. 

But to the dispassionate spectator, it must be evident 
that the wrath of these gentlemen has carried them heyond 
the limits of prudence, and not only failed of the intended 
effect of blackening the pure and unsullied character of 
Dr. Gregory, but it has recoiled upon themselves, and has 
very much shewed, that the doctor’s reprehensions were 
neither too severe nor misplaced. The guilt or innocence 
of a party accused, appears very much fram the manner in 
which he defends himself. If such an one attempts to 
prove an alibi and fails, suborns witnesses, flies from trial, 
or so forth, these or other infamous actions must exceed- 
ingly tend to his conviction. In the case before us, the 
accused avoid a trial, which it was in their power to pro- 
cure ; but instead of this, they fling all manner of dirt upon 
their accuser, and pass a vote against probability, against 
direct evidence, against internal evidence, and ia the case 
of Dr. Duncan at least, against the testimony of his own 
conscience. 

What does this prove but that these gentlemen felt the 
strong and imperious necessity of blackening the character 
of their accuser in defence of their own, that they felt 
that if his name were untainted, theirs would be branded 
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with infamy ? that if his scale preponderated, theirs would 
kick the beam? 

As to the letter before us, we must first return our sin- 
cere thanks to the writer of it, as having spurred us on to 
investigate the nature of a charge, with the foundation of 
which we felt much curiosity and even some anxiety to be 
acquainted. It has given rise to emotions, to which we 
do not choose to give a name, though their nature may be 
readily conceived. But though these emotions partake of 
the nature of pain, it has not been unblended by the sort 
of pleasure occasioned by amusement. 

he professed object of the writer is to defend himself 
against a — of theft. A charge of theft! and Dr. 
Duncan publishes an octavo volume to prove himself not 
guilty ! Miserableman! We have admired too the open, 
rank confession of the doctor’s exordium, that for many 
years he thought Dr. Gregory an open, candid, and disin- 
terested man, acting from fair and honourable motives, till 
suddenly he was forced to change his opinion, because Dr. 
Gregory attacked Dr. Duncan himself. Then indeed the 
film fell from his eyes, and the same man became instantly 
changed as by the magic wand of an harlequin, into every 
thing base, interested, and dishonourable. We could not 
but smile at the pure undiluted folly which prompted this 
doctor gravely to inquire of his own lawyers whether the 
opinions he had obtained from them were or were not a 
severe reprimand and bitter sarcasm on himself, and pro- 
ducing with a foolish air of triumph their answers in his 
favour. We heaved a sigh of pity, when we have it from 
his own mouth, that no sooner was it known, that some 
sheets of an unpublished work had been purloined (as it 
was thought), from the printing office, than common fame 
instantly pointed out himself as the person who had stolen 
them. We could not but laugh heartily to see this doctor 
labouring so earnestly to show that he is the viper, whom 
Dr. Gregory lashed, and the Pethox whom he stigmatized, 
though the satirist seems to have kept his secret within his 
own breast; and we felt some degree of compassionate 
sympathy for his situation, when he querulously laments 
in a tone of mortification and abashment, that notwith- 
standing Dr. Duncan’s oration, and the votes of seven 
members of the Royal College of Physicians, still he finds 
such recreant infidels, that ‘ nothing on earth will con- 
vince them, that Dr. Gregory is capable of a wilful and 
deliberate violation of truth.’ 
How must Dr. Gregory have chuckled, and shaken his 
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sides, when such a letter was put into his hands! and with 
what glee must he have returned it to its author with his 
‘laconic licence,’ of approbation (as we are informed), 
‘ Imprimatur quam primum! 

We are indeed of the number of those who think Dr. 
Gregory incapable of ‘a wilful and deliberate violation of 
truth.’ The charge is so obviously futile and even ridicu- 
lous, that we think he has dene right in taking no further 
notice of it. When the malevolent passions are thoroughly 
roused, reason is silent, and argument so much empty 
breath. We suspect, that the origin of this hostility to so 
open and honourable a man lies deeper than the mere 
squabble which brought it before the world. It is very 
well known, that Gils neened professor has no great reve- 
rence for the noble art or science (be it which it may), that 
it is his business to teach, and still less for the manners and 
morals of the greater number of those who thrive by it. 
Much of the routine of this craft he considers as mere 
mummery, invented to impose on the credulity of mankind ; 
and the generality of practitioners only as a higher order 
of empirics. In a word (to usea coarse phrase), Dr. Gre- 

ory is a sworn foe to the humbug. That those who live 
B the humbug, and who would sink into insignificance b 
the destruction of the humbug, should be his enemies, 16 

uite in the course of nature. We are heartily glad, that 
the learned professor is in a situation which enables him to 
defy calumny, and that he may safely smile upon the impo- 
tent malice of his detractors. 

Before we conclude our article, we oe to pe in 
justice to several members of the college, that the - 
nious resolution did not pass without a strenuous i- 
tion. Some members absented themselves. Of eleven 
who were present, seven voted for the resolution, and 
three against it, regarding the charges as wholly un- 
founded; one declined voting. But of the seven who 
formed the majority, four were members whose conduct 
Dr. Gregory had severely censured, and who were there- 
fore parties in the cause. In justice, they ought to be 
counted for nothing. 
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Art. [V.—Cobbeit’s complete Collection of State Trials and 
Proceedings for High Treason, and other Crimes and 
Misdemeanors, from the earliest Period to the present 
Time, Vol. I—X. London, Bagshaw, Brydges-street, 
Covent-garden, 1811. Price of each Volume, Il. 11s. 6d. 


AN uncompleted work is rarely a fit object for regular 
criticism, and therefore, though we have not been inatten-. 
tive to the progress of this new edition of the State Trials, 
we have hitherto forborn from taking, in our critical capa- 
city, that notice of it, which the advanced state to which it 
has arrived, may now seem to require, and which, indeed, 
its importance authoritatively demands. 

This work is, in its nature, very interesting to every 
Englishman who feels (and who of us does not feel), an 
interest in maintaining the liberty and the constitution of 
his country. Nothing but stupid ignorance or factious par- 
tiality in the person, who should superintend the work, 
could possibly prevent a Complete Collection of such trials 
from the earliest to the present times, from furnishing to the 
student and even to the proficient in inglish history, a va- 
luable accession, not merely of technically legal but of 
most important, political, and constitutional information. 
‘ State trials,’ to use the emphatic language ofa very pow- 
erful writer, ‘ ought to be universally circulated throughout 
a country where the prudent assertion of invaluable privi- 
leges depends so much upon a perfect acquaintance with 
the principles on which they rest, and where the common 
classes of the people are called upon daily to assist in the 
administration of criminal justice, in cases too where the 
stability and security of the government on the one hand, 
and the lives and liberties of the subjects on the other may 
depend upon an enlightene:: judgment.’* 

Of the cases contained in the ten volumes, which have 
appeared, of this edition, the number is three.hundred and 
twenty-four, and of these upwards of one hundred and 
thirty are stated to be new. 

At the same time that we give the editor credit for the 
extensive research and the laborious industry which must 
have been employed to collect these unpublished docu- 
ments, we cannot forbear to take notice, that the ample 
communications which appear to have been imparted to 
him by persons of high rank and celebrity, and of the most 





* Preface to Lord Erskine’s Speeches. 
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opposite political bias, do great honour to the liberality 
of the present age. 

Into the legal part of the execution of the work, we 
shall not, for the present, enter farther than to say, that it 
exhibits much recondite information, uncommon accuracy, 
and exemplary diligence; but we will select two or three 
specimens of the biographical and historical annotations 
which, at the same time that they may afford our readers 
some entertainment, will enable them to form for them- 
selves a judgment of the manner in which the editor has 
performed this part of his arduous undertaking. In a 
copious introduction to the trials for the Rye-House Plot, 
he thus investigates the characters of the two original 
historians, Grey and Sprat, and the authenticity of the 
* Confession,’ of the one, and of the ‘ True Account,’ of 
the other. 


* Of this “ Confession,” Hume (vol. 8, p..182), note (r) ed. of 
1807), says, that it “ is the most full and authentic account of all 
these transactions ; but is in the main confirmed by Bishop Sprat, 
and even Burnet ; as weli as by the trials and dying confessions 
of the conspirators.” It is observable that these expressions, to say 
nothing of their vagueness or exaggeration, throw some suspicion 
on the genuineness of at least Sprat’s performance. Hume also 
imputes to Grey cowardice, both at Axminster, as it seems (I con- 
jecture he had in his mind the affair at Bridport, where, it seems 
agreed on all hands, that his cowardice was most notorious), and 
afterwards at Sedgemoor.* And upon the whole, a considera- 
tion of the characters of Grey and Sprat, and of the circum- 
stances attending their histories, prevent me from placing any 
reliance on the testimony of either. 

‘ First as to Grey: Throughout the report of the proceed- 
ings against him for debauching his wife’s sister, he appears to 
be a most unprincipled miscreant: we find him guilty of the 
most odious abuse of confidence, the meanest duplicity, the 
basest falsehood, and the most ungenerous, most ungrateful, and 
most unfeeling selfishness ; a selfishness in gratification of which 
he scrupled not to blast with universal and irremediable infamy, 
the reputation of a young woman who had sacrificed to him the 
purity of her person and the affections of her family. Upon 
the accession of King James, we find Grey urging Monmouth 
to undertake his rash and fatal invasion (though in his “ Con- 
fession” he represents his ‘‘ coldness and backwardness to en- 
gage the duke or himself in it.”) When the invasion was effected, 





%* © It appears by Narcissus Luttrell’s “‘ Brief Historical Relation of State 
Affairs,’ MS. in All Souls’ Library, that on May 31, 1682, Lord Grey 
fought a duel with the Duke of Albemarle.’ 
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we find him obstructing its success by the most pernicious coun- 
sels, and finally defeating it by an act of the most flagrant 
treachery or cowardice.* 

‘ We have seen in the preceding page, with what warmth of 
expression he engaged to devote the whole of his future life to 
James. Nevertheless, at the Revolution, we find him regularly 
attending the Convention, in which he was one of the (Henry 
Lord Clarendon, in his Diary, says thirty-five, but the Journal 
specifies the names of thirty-six), lords who, on January 31, 1689, 
entered their protest against the resolution which had been car- 
ried, 55 against 41, (see Clarendon’s Diary. Ralph, and after 
him Hume, say the majority was 11), not to agree to the vote of 
the Commons that the throne was vacant: and on the 4th of 
February he joined in a second protest on the like occasion, 
As to his “‘ Confession” itself,+ it was written, as his letter tells 
us, by the ‘ command’ of King James, upon whose mercy his 
life at that time depended. _It is not, therefore, very credible, 
that such a man in such circumstances, writing under such a 
command, would hesitate to falsify any fact, the falsification of 
which he conceived might serve him with the king: To the 
falsehood of the pretences in the Confession, that he rather dis- 
suaded the invasion of Monmouth, Mr. Fox has adverted; and 
Dalrymple (Mem. part 1, book 2, p. 65), intimates the inte- 
rested suppression of a very important fact, the connection be- 
tween Monmouth and Bentinck. 

* Next, as to Sprat:t Upon the death of Oliver Cromwell, he 





* * The concurrent testimony of historians seems to render this indisput- 
able, notwithstanding the story of the “ brave captain of the Horse Guards 
now living, 1718,’ reported in a note to 3 Kennett, 432, 2d edition, and the 
silence of King James in the letter of July 7, 1685, printed in Sir John Dal- 
rymple’s Appendix, p. 133, 4to. ed. of his Memoirs,’ 


+ ‘Sprat, in his second letter to the Earl of Dorset, says, that after the 
overthrow and execution of Monmouth, James the Second applied to him 
to write a continuation of his History of the Rye-House Plot, and “to 
that purpose gave him a sight of multitudes of original letters and papers, 
together with the confessions of several persons then taken in England and 
Scotland ; who did, indeed, seem all to outvie one another who should reveal 
most, both of men and things, relating to the old conspiracy as well as to 
the Duke of Monmouth’s and the Earl of Argyle’s invasion.” This readi- 
ness and copiousness of confession shews how eager those who -had fallen 
into the power of James were to say what would be agreeable to him; but 
by no means establishes the truth of the matter reported, or even proved to 
have been so confessed.’ 

t ‘ Of this very worthless man, there is, in the Biographia, a life written 
much too indulgently. Johnson also, in his Lives of the Poets, has inserted 
a short account of him. Johnson’s tender treatment of him may safely be 
referred to the joint operation of a good and a bad motive—of reverence for 
the clergy and of party bigotry. Dr. Symmons, in the first edition of his 
Life of Milton, rightly reprehended the bishop’s refusal to admit into West- 
minster Abbey an inscription to the memory of the author of Paradise 
Lost ; but in the same passage he spoke of “ the otherwise respectable name 
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published verses to celebrate the virtues of that lord protector. 
Of the merits of his hero, Sprat’s mind was so full, that the 
exuberance of his praise overflows from the poetry of his Pin- 
darique into the prose of his Dedication to Wilkins. After the 
restoration he took orders, and became chaplain to the profli- 
gate Duke of Buckingham, and also chaplain in ordinary to the 
king, from whom he obtained, first a prebend of Westminster, 
and after that a canonry of Windsor. By the desire of the 
king, and his brother, the Duke of York, he composed this His- 
tory of the Rye-House Plot, for which he was speedily rewarded 
with the deanry of Westminster and bishopric of Rochester. 
By King James the Second, he was appointed clerk of his c'oset, 
and one of his ecclesiastical commissioners. He suffered, or 
rather we may suppose, directed, King James’s “ Declaration 
for Liberty of Conscience,” to be read in Westminster Abbey ; 
and he acted under the ecclesiastical commission until the danger 
of farther compliance with the violent measures of the king,* 
and, indeed, until the insecurity of the king's power had become 
very apparent. At the Revolution, he took the oaths to King 
William.t And after this long course of despicable sycophancy 
and detestable tergiversation, in his will, dated Nov. 28, 1711, 
as I meet with it in an historical account of Westminster Abbey, 
he assures his executors, with thé most consummate impudence 





of Sprat.” ‘The epithet ‘ respectable’ should not be used as an expletive; 
and I am glad that I do not find it applied to Sprat’s name in the second edi- 
tion of Dr. Symmons’s work. More respecting Sprat, see in the cases of 
Bishop Compton, A. D. 1686; of Dr. Peachell, A. D. 1687; of the Seven, 
Bishops, A. D. 1688, and of Robert Young and ‘Stephen Blackhead 
A. D. 1692, in this Collection.’ . 

* «See the Cases of Compton, Bishop of London, A. D. 1686, and of 
Peachell, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, A. D. 1687, in this Collection.’ 


+ ‘ He had been employed by King James in drawing up the form of 
thanksgiving to be used on the 15th of January, 1688, for the alleged preg- 
nancy of the queen. Whether that king also associated him with Sancroft 
in drawing up, on the Prince of Orange’s descent, the form of prayer men- 
tioned in a note to 3 Kennett, 496, I know not. I recollect not to have ever 
seen that form of prayer. If his assistance were required, I suppose be gave 
it. Inthe January following, we find him employed, (see Lords’ Journals, 
Jan. 22d and 28th, 1688-9. 3 Kenn. 541. 2 Ralph, 28), with other bishops 
to draw up a form of prayer and thanksgiving for having made his Highness 
the Prince of Orange the glorious instrument of the great deliverance of 


the kingdom from popery and arbitrary power, and to insert therein a par- - 


ticular prayer for the Prince of Orange. 


‘ Sir John Dalrymple (Mem. part 1, book 5, vol. I, p. 147), tells us, that 


during the intended French invasion into Scotland in the year 1708, the 
English fleet, at the mouth of the Frith of Forth, was mistaken at Edinburgh 
for the French. Upon that occasion, Sir Hugh Dalrympie, lord president 
of the court of session, who was flying into England himseif, advised Sir 
James Stuart to do so too, putting him in mind that he had had a hand in 
drawing the Prince of Orange’s Meauifesto, he answered: “ Ay, ay, my 
dear, that is true, and I must draw this man’stoo.” I do not find that Sprat 
ever resigned the office of clerk of the closet to King James.’ 
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or the most consummate: hypocrisy, (for it cannot be explained 
by the influence of self-deceit), that ‘“ his poor store had been 
gathered only by ways honest, fair, and honourable, not by any 
nican or undue methods of heaping riches, which in the several 
advantages of his conditions in this world his soul had always 
abhorred ;” and he solemnly “ praises the Lord, that in an age 
of so great corruptions, temptations, and prevarications, he had 
still kept his integrity, and God had made him firm and steady 
to the faith, doctrine, discipline, and true interest of the Church 
of England.” 

* Sprat, (says Warburton to Hurd in a hint for a “ Dialogue”), 
might speak the court sentiments. See “ Letters from a late 
eminent Prelate to one of his Friends.” Letter 74, dated 
Jan. 31, 1755. 

‘ But in order to discredit Dr. Sprat’s History, it is, indeed, 
altogether needless to recur to presumptions arising from his, cha- 
racter or the circumstances under which he wrote. The author 
himself completely destroys all its pretensions to authenticity. 
After the Revolution, he thought it, in Johnson’s phrase, conve- 
nient to extenuate and excuse that performance. In a letter to 
Archbishop Sancroft, which is inserted in the Appendix to the 
State Letters of Henry Earl of Clarendon, he says, ‘“ May it 
please your grace; it being probable that as soon as this con- 
vention shall be made a parliament, one of the first things they 
will fall upon will be the ecclesiastical commission ; it was thought 
necessary by some friends of mine that I should draw up some- 
thing, though not in defence, yet in extenuation of my fault in 
sitting there. What I have done in haste, I here send your grace, 
humbly submitting it to your grace’s judgment and correction. 
That part wherein your grace is mentioned, I beseech your grace 
to change and alter as you shall think fit; and so any of the 
rest: and the more faults your grace shall find in it, the kinder 
I shall take it. 

“« My lord, I think after this to write a second letter to the 
same noble person, and therein to defend myself as to the other 
objections against me, as the acting in the commission of Lon- 
don, and above all the writing the account of the Conspiracy 
in 1683.”* 

‘ He accordingly published two exculpatory letters to the Earl 
of Dorset, in the second of which he informed the world, that 
shortly after the death of King Charles the Second, King James 





* “1683. The Rye-House Conspiracy discovered, being the last effort 
of malice to the king and the Duke of York. An accident of fire at New- 
market prevented it. It was discovered, about the end of Trinity Term, by 
Keeling. Shaftesbury said they were too few to do the work, and too many 
to conceal it. So, on the 19th of November, one of the days appointed for 
a general insurrection, he went with Walcot and Ferguson to Holland ; pre- 
tending no longer ‘ to talk the king out of the kingdom,’ as he arrogantly 
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called for the papers [his account of the Rye-House Plot], and 
having read them and altered divers passages, caused them to be 
printed by his own authority. He farther tells us, that he la- 
mented the fall of persons of honour upon whom public judg- 
ment had passed, “ especially,” he adds, “my Lord Russel’s, 
after I was fully convineedby discourse with the Reverend Dean 
of Canterbury (Dr. Tillotson), of that noble gentleman’s great 
probity and: constant abhorrence of falsehood: but that,” he 
would have us believe, ‘ was a good while after.” In his second 
letter he carries his profligacy somewhat farther, alleging in ex- 
cuse for having acted under the ecclesiastical commission, that 
he should have thought Jefferies and Herbert ‘“ would never 
have ventured their fortunes and reputations, [the reputation of if 
Jefferies !] by exercising a jurisdiction that was illegal.” It ap- 
pears by the Biographia (wherein a reference as to this is made, ‘8 
to Wood), that to each of these letters an answer said to have 
been written by one Mr. Charlton was published shortly after 
the appearance of the letters, but I have not seen these answers. 

‘ To the testimony then of these two histories, I must apply 
what Mr. Fox says of Ferguson’s Narrative, “ where it only 
corroborates. accounts given by others it is of little use, and 
where it differs from them it deserves no credit.” 
























In a note to the case of Sir Henry Vane, the author 
attempts, we think, successfully to vindicate that extraor- 
dinary man from the reproach of cowardice. 






‘ Burnet,’ he says, ‘ upon hearsay, imputes to Vane the want 
of natural bravery. This imputation it is scarcely fair to admit 
in opposition to the testimony of Ludlow, and of Vane’s public 
conduct recorded in history. The bishop represents him to be 
‘<a very fearful man, who, when he saw his death was designed, 
composed himself to it with a resolution that surprised all who 
knew how little of that was natural to him.” And this compo 
sure, it seems, prompted him to “ some very extraordinary acts 
of resolution, though they cannot be mentioned with decency.” 
[“ It is said, the Lady Vane began her reckoning for-her son, the 
Lord Barnard, from the night before Sir Henry lost his head on 
Tower Hill.” Oldmixon.}] From adopting the ludicrous parts 
of Burnet’s story, Hume’s taste prevented him. But when he 
was to paint the character of Vane, a contrast between consti- 
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expressed it; when he escaped by an ignoramus jury. Walcot and Fer- 
guson soon returned from Holland, to join with Monmouth, Essex, Lord 
Gray, Escric, Russell, A. Sidney, Hampden, Armstrong, Romney, Rumboid, 
Sheppard, &c. Four thousand men were said to be engaged in this insur- 
rection.’”? Macpherson’s Life of James the First, written by himself, p. 137. 
(See Introduction to the Proceedings against Lord Clarendon, vol. 6, p, 291, 
of this Coljection.) 
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tutional cowardice and enthusiastic courage, imparted by the 
fanaticism of glory and religion, at the approach of death, pre- 
sented an occasion which he has not neglected at once to heighten 
the effect of his colouring, and to exhibit an eloquent, though 
concise display of philosophical reflection. Certainly, through 
the whole of these proceedings, Vane betrayed no want of cou- 
rage. Nor was his conduct towards Cromwell that of a timid 
man; see the proceedings against him, A, D. 1654, supra vol. 5, 
p.'791. See also the accounts given by the historians of his 
conduct when Cromwell by force ejected the parliament on the 
19th of April, 1653. Hume, in his abstract, somewhat over- 
states parts of Vane’s speeches on his trial. Ludlow, who must 
have known Vane as well as any man did, writes thus: “ In the 
month of Julv, 1662, I received letters from England, with:an 
account of the trial, sentence, and death of Sir Henry Vane, of 
which I shall only say, that he behaved himself on all those oc- 
casions in such a manner, that he left it doubtful whether his 
eloquence, soundness of judgment, and presence of mind, his 
gravity and magnanimity, his constant adherence to the cause of 
his country, and heroic carriage during the time of his confine- 
ment, and at the hour of death; or the malice of his enemies, 
and their frivolous suggestions at his trial, the breach of the 
public faith in the usage he found, the incivility of the bench, 
and the savage rudeness of the sheriff, wlio commanded the 
trumpets several times to sound, that he might not be heard by 
the people, were most remarkable.” 


In a note to the case of Baillie of Jervisewood, vol. 10, 
p. 654, are pointed out some instances of confusion, if not 
contradiction, respecting Sir Patrick Hume in Mr. Rose’s 
work; and in another Scots trial (that of Spreull and Fer- 
guson, vol. 10, p. 725), we were much pleased with the la- 

rious investigations exhibited in the notes, and particu- 
larly wiih the introduction of the proof positive from Sir 
George M‘Kenzie (which had been overlooked by ail 
former writers on the subject, even by Mr. Laing), of 
‘Monk’s treachery to Argyle. As this matter has of late 
excited more than ordinary interest, in consequence of the 
discussion of it by Messrs. Laing, Fox, Rose, and Hey- 
wood, it is but an act of justice to the editor of these 
volumes to produce the following extracts respecting it: 


‘In this place it may be excusable to resume the topic of 
Burnet’s veracity, in proof of which I have just now fallen upon 
a remarkable testimony. ‘The bishop (see vol. 5, p. 1504), and 
after him, Mr. Laing (see vol. 5, p. 1371), relate, that the con- 
viction of the Marquis of Argyle was produced by a base per- 
fidious communication by Monk of some letters written to him 
by Argyle. Mr. Laing (note 1), at the end of the fourth volume 
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of his history, asserts the truth of this fact, and in refutation of 
an objection which had been made in the Biographia to the state- 
ment, he corroborates the reference to Burnet by others, and: 
then adds the testimony in favour of Burnet: which I have tran- 
scribed into this work. See vol. 8, p. 135. Since the publica- 
tion of Mr. Laing’s history, Mr. Rose has, in his ‘“‘ Observations 
on Mr. Fox’s Historical Work,” objected to the evidence of 
Monk’s base interposition against Argyle. It is always curious, 
and | think always useful to shew how the truth will escape the 
most sagacious minds which are disposed to rely too much on 
speculative arguments in contradiction to testimony. I there- 
fore insert the whole which Mr. Rose states, and then subjoin a 
most indisputable proof that Bishop Burnet’s representation is 
not false.’ , 


He then recites Mr. Rose’s reasonings and evidences, 
and thus proceeds : 

‘ In direct and complete contradiction to all this, Sir George 
Mackenzie, who had been one of the procurators for the Mar- 
quis of Argyle (see the life of Sir George Mackenzie prefixed 
to his works) expressly says (Laws and Customs of Scotland in 
Matters Criminal) (Part 2, Tit. 25, S. 3.) “‘ The Marquis of 
Argyle was convicted of treason upon letters written by him to 
General Monk ; these letters being only subscribed by him and 
not holograph, and the subscription having been proved per 
comparationem literarum, which were very hard in other cases, 
seeing ‘ comparatio literarum’ is but a presumption, and men’s 
hands are oft times, and easily imitated, and one man’s writ will 
differ from itself at several occasions.’ 


This passage from Mackenzie's Criminals is quoted 
in the last number (vol. xviii. p. 334) of the Edinburgh: 
Essayists; for we will not do them the injustice to call 
them Reviewers ; but, what is most remarkable is, that 
these gentlemen, whose candour is so singular, and whose 
detestation of plagiarism so prodigious, should have so far 
forgotten themselves as to quote this passage, as if it were 
an extraordinary discovery of their own, when we can 
prove that ~— had it at second hand, and that they were 
indebted for the communication tothe more profound 
historical scrutiny of Mr. Howel. The Caledonian Cri- 
tics, with that unassuming modesty, for which they are 
so eminently distinguished, say, ‘ We are happy: to be 
enabled, out of our own store,’ (N.B. the store of Mr. 
Howel) ‘ to set this part of the question finally to 
by an authority which Mr. Rose himself will probably 
admit to be decisive.’ a then bring forward the 
sage in question from the Criminals of Sir George Mac- 
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kenzie, but without making any acknowledgment of their 
obligations for this information to the learned compiler 
and annotator of this edition of the State Trials. e do 
not blame these gentlemen for attempting to dazzle the 
natives of this island with their own superior illumination, 
but we cannot much commend their ostentatious display 
of that light, which was clandestinely filched from another 
man’s lamp, as part of ‘ their own store.’ 

From the prospectus to this publication, and indeed 
from the nature of the subject, we were led to infer that 
Mr. Cobbett had no immediate share in the conduct of 
the work, though he is entitled to ample praise for the 
spirit with which he engaged in such an expensive under- 
taking. But the compilation of the whole matter, with 
the_notes and illustrations, is the work of Mr. Howel, 
whose name is prefixed to the title-page of the eleventh 
volume, which has come to our hands since this article 
was prepared for the press. 

The following is the title-page of the eleventh volume, 
which is now lying on our table: 


‘ A complete collection of State Trials and Proceedings for 
High Treason, and other crimes and misdemeanours, from the 
earliest period to the present. With notes and other illustra- 
tions, compiled by T. B. Howel, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A,’ 


Before we conclude this article we must stay to remark, 
that of the thirty cases which are contained in the-eleventh 
volume of this valuable performance, exactly one half are 
new. The typographical part of the work is very neat! 
executed, an: each volume contains at least as thuck 
matter as is usually found in six octavo volumes of the 
ordinary size. e shall embrace some future opportu- 
nity of reverting to this important publication. 
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Art. V.—Self Controul, a Novel, 2 Vols. London, Long- 
man, 1811, price Il. Is. 


ON opening the first volume of Self Controul, a dedi- 
cation to Miss Joanna Baillie presented itself; the perusal 
of which called for some self-controul on our parts, in 
order to subdue feelings of disgust similar to those, which 
are experienced on swallowing a potion of mawkish 
sweets. 


‘ Madam, you would smile to hear the insect of a day pay 
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thé tribute of its praise to the lasting oak which aided its first 
feeble soaring, smile then; for a person whom nature, fortune, 
and inclination alike have marked for obscurity, one whose very 
name may never ‘reach your ear,’ (what a misfortune for the 
oak !) * offers this tribute’ of respect to the author of Plays on 
the Passions,’ &c. &c. 

Our readers we trust will give us some merit for com- 
hating our disposition to nausea, and suppressing the 
inclination we felt to throw the book into the fire. But 
to enable us to get through the reading of it with ‘toler- 
able qui¢tness, we determined to take a leaf from the 


authoress’s own book; viz. a recipe profusely scattered . 


over the whole work, ‘ To withstand the tempter,’ and 
to offer up our secret praycrs for fortitude in this our 
‘sorest trial;’ and to request a sufficient portion of 
grace and patience to carry us through the task of reading 
the two thick volumes now before us. 

Before we proceed to give an account of Self Controul, 
we must inform our readers that this humblest of all 
humble insects, in her dedication to the rugged and 
stately oak, assigns the following a& a reason for publish- 
ing the present tale: ‘ This littie tale was begun at first 
merely for my own amusement. tis published that [ may 
reconcile my conscience to the time which it has em- 
ployed.’ What a comical mode of pacifying a conscience 
for mispending of time! what a very charitable endea- 
vour, to make others waste their precious moments in 
reading what the authoress owns she bas Jost time in 
writing! At any rate, it must be allowed that the authoress 
is a consummate proficient inthe art of householdeconomy, 
for she is determined to take advantage of the prevailing 
taste of the times, and make her pot oil by-the sale of a 
book, which together with the help of the Bible, is made 
up of threads.and patches, which have a borrowed hue. 

But, to the story itself; which is an unique in the school 
of methodistical paluvering. Celebs in search of a 
Rib is a foo] to this saint in petticoats. He chattered 
away at no little'allowance to be sures but he had not 
halt the stage effect of the lovely. Laura -Montrevillg.. 
But.we trust, in our authoress’s language, that our re- 


ligion will triumph over our ‘ misplaced antipathy,’ and . 


bear us through the disgrace we must suffer, if we fail to 
admire so extraordinary, so faultless a — as this said: 
Laura Montreviile, who is the only child of Captain Mon- 


treville (a half-pay officer) and Lady Harriet his lawful. 


wifes The fortune of this pair being very scanty, the 
Crit. Rey. Vol. 24, October, 1811. M” J 
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settle in the village of Glenalbert, near Perth, where the 
captain superintends a litfle farm, and my Lady Harriet 
his wife, spends her days in ennuz, and illhumour. The 
education of Laura becomes the favourite employment of 
her father. As my Lady Harriet proves to be rather ‘an 
impatient and boxing preceptress, Laura does not improve 
under ‘her auspices. But we are.told that, though quite 
an infant, she is a very reasoning and reasonable creature, 
and soon learns to look on her mama with an eye of 
pily and compassion ; and on her anger as a disease that 
required concealment. Few mamas would be desirous of 
holding such a contemptuous place in a daughter’s mind, 
we thmk; but there is no accounting for fancy. This is 
brought forward by the authoress as a wonderful effort on 
the part of Laura of all that is right, and good, and pro- 
per. But Laura is a most wonderful child, and grows up 
a most wonderful woman, as may well be believed when 
we tell the reader that she is at a very early age made 
to read by the parson’s wife, of the parish, where they live, 
the triumphant deaths of the first reformers, and nobly 
wishes for persecution, that she may be a martyr. She also 
eoncludes at a very early age, 


‘ That all mankind were like herself, engaged in a constant en- 
deavour after excellenee; that success in this struggle was at 
once virtue and happiness, while failure mcluded misery as well 
as guilt. The habit of self examination early formed, and 
steatlily maintained, made even venial trespass appear the worst 
of evils; while, in the labours of duty and the pleasures of 
devotion, she found joys which sometimes rose fo raptur®.’ 


With a mind thus.imbued our readers may pretty well 
form an idea of what sort of a lady Laura presents herself 
to us at the age of sixteen. At this age she losés her 
mama, who used to s7b her so os and upon whom 


she looked with such an eye of pity. And at thts age, and. 
at this time, be it known to the world that this said won- 
dertul creature fell, or rather absolutely tumbled into love 
with one Colonel Hargrave, a terrible Turk of the first 
order, atrue Bang-up hero. And she not only tumbles 
over head and ears im love, but the youth, whom she loves, 
is represented as her ido/, and on whom she bestowed such 
love as was due to the ‘ /yfinite alone.’ She is therefore 
to be punished for all this! 
We are told that this:said colonel’s person 
‘ Was symmetry itself; bis manners had all the fascination, that 
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Vivavity and intelligence, joined to the highest polish can be- 
stow. His love for Laura’ suited with the impetuosity of his 
character ; and for more than a year he had laboured with assi- 
duity and success to inspire 4-passion corresponding to his own. 
Yet it was not Hargrave whom Laura leved; for the being on 
whom she doated had no resemblance to him but in externals. 
It was a creature of her own imagination, pure as her own heart, 
yet empassioned as the wildest dreams of fiction; imtensely sus- 
ceptible of pleasure, and keenly alive to pain, yet ever ready to 
sacrifice the one, and to despise the other.. This ideal being, 
clothed with the fine form, and adorned with the insinuating 


manners, and animated with the infectious love of Hargrave, — 


what heart of woman could resist? Laura’s was completely 
captivated.’ 


Hargrave is represented as possessing a fine fortune, 
and as being heir to a title. He is passionately im love 
with Laura, but not being much in love with the shackles 
of matrimony, he thinks that she may be persuaded to 
take flight with him to some more retired spot than Gle- 
nalbert, and ‘ live with him and be his love !? And so, ina 
warm moment he whispers in her ear his untioly wishes 
and desires, which said unholy wishes and desires are re- 
ceived with all the indignation and contempt they se 
justly deserve; and ¢o cruelly is Laura disappointed at 
this development of her lover’s character, that she faints 
away as dead as a Scotch spalding. 

On her recovery she downs on her marrow bones, like 
a worthy young creature, and returns thanks for her es- 
cape, whilst she derives comfort from her prayers in this 
her ‘sorest trial.’ She resolves to hide the insult she 
has received, from her father, and never to see Hargrave 
again. Hargrave who is not yet quite a villain, deter- 
mines almost the next moment after committing the of- 
fence, te make the utmost possible reparation. He ac- 
we sets off the next morning to expiate the tret 
he had designed in: the heat of passion; but we plai 
folk may as well go and hide our noses and our old-fa- 
shioned notions under the pillow, for Miss Laura thought, 
at was asin never to be forgotten, though she talked a 
deal about forgiving. But, gentle reader, our Laura is a 
very particular Laura ; that is, she has this anti-christian 
eharity in her, that though she says by word of mouth she 

forgives, in yonwe © she — forget. ” 

- Hargrave makes honoura “ney ts Captain Mon- 
trevilie to marry his daughter. he father is not a little 
delighted at the splendid establishment ed to his 
child; but he velines, poor soul, without his host; 
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for Miss, who feels strong resentment at the easy security 
of forgiveness which this offer implies, firmly tells the 
colonel he és a lost mutton, that he has forfeited her esteem, 
and that the only thing she can‘do is to pray for him. 

Hargrave pleads against this hypocritical cant, with all 
the eloquence of a man who really loves, and who is 
anxious to repair a transgression for which he feels a pro- 

r abhorrence, and begs, as he kneels at her feet, that 
she will suffer him to prove to her, and to the world, his 
repentance and his reverence for her virtues, by uniting 
their fates for ever. He says that her charms and her 
example would secure his reformation, and render his 
virtue secure; and to her chilling aspect and.cold any 
swers, he asks inan agony, * Will you drive me for ever 
from your héart? will you cast me off for ever?’ 

But at Hargrave’s repentance, at Hargrave’s distress, 
Miss Laura turns up her nose. ‘To his offer she returns 
the following answer, which may certainly be termed a 
damper. ‘1 fear, Sir, I shail not be suitably grateful for 
your generosity, while I recollect ‘the alternative you 
would have preferred.’ Hargrave continues to plead at 
her feet, and endeavours to soften the offended fair, but he 
gets only hard rubs for his submission. 


‘ What,’ she says, ‘ rather than controul your passions, wilt 
vou stoop to receive as your wife her whom so lately you 
nought vile enough for the lowest degradation? How shall I 
call Heaven to witness the prostitution of its own ordinances ? 
flow shall I ask the blessing of my Maker on my union with a 
being at enmity with him ? 


She then clasps her hands 4 la Siddons, and exclaims, 
‘Oh! Hargrave, have pity on yourself—have pity on me ; 
forsake the fital path on which you have entered, that, 
though torn from you here, ] may yet meet you ina bet- 
ter world.’ With due stage effect she then darts out 
of the room and leaves her lover in dumb amazement at 
a visit from which be had hoped so different a-conclusion. 

Captain Montreville is, 2s may be expected, not very 
well pleesed at what appears to him, an unaccountable 
refusal of a good match, and with the man she loves; 
but not being able to make any thing of his daughter’s 
reasons for such a refusal, he prepares to set off for Lon- 
don to settle some Lusiness on which her future scanty, 
fortune depends. The evening before their departure 
from Glenalbert, Laura goes ‘ forth to meditate’ in her 
favourite walk, namely, the church-yard, where she soli. 


‘ 
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loquizes on the lengthened shadows and the tomb-stones 
in as pretty a way for a miss of sixteen, as heart can wish. 
She turns her mind’s eye from what seemed to her a ‘ world 
of darkness,’ and raised it to scenes of ‘ everlasting light.’ 
Whilst she is thanking her Maker for his miracle of grace 
in helping her escape from that rantipole fellow, Har- 
grave, he suddenly jumps over the fence, and insists on 
being heard in his own defence. After a little bustle of 
‘ I will be heard,’ on the part of the gentleman, and an 
#ttempt to make the best of her way home, on the side of 
the lady, Hargrave gains a cold forgiveness, and another 
promise of ¢ praying for him.’ 

This praying business has little effect to quiet the 

assions of her lover, who swears in despair that he will 
ose himself in the haunts of riot and intemperance; and, 
in a paroxysm of anguish exclaims, ‘ when Iam lost to 
fame, to health and usefulness, my ruin. be on your soul.’ 
Laura is at length brought to this prudent resolve, that 
if Hargraye’s conduct for two years will bear the inspec- 
tion of the ‘ wise, of the sober minded, and of the pious, 
she will receive him asher friend. Hargrave iscontent 
with gaining: thus much, and they part, without Laura’s 
informing him of her intended journey to England. On 
the discovery of her departure, Hargrave is driven to seek 
amusement as. he can, and where he can. We are told 
however that he sets about his reformation by buying 
Blair’s Sermons and going to church on a Sunday. 

Captain Montreville finds much difficulty in adjusting - 
the business upon which he came to London, and his 
protracted stay involves them in great embarrassment and ~ 
distress. But Laura, who is a very good artist, recruits 
their scanty finances by the sale ofa picture. This picture 
is bought bya Mr. De Courey, who proves to be the son of’ 
an old deceased friend of Montreville. Anintimacy ensues, 
and De Courcy, who is represented as every thing that 
is amiable, and the exact reverse of that turbulent fellow, 
Hargrave, soon gains the /riendship of Laura. Captain 
Montreville falls ill, and after a- deal of dull, common 
matter of fact stuff, Laura by chance meets with Hargrave, 
who had been seeking her every-where. He is transported 
with joy at the occurrence ; and Laura, who had begun 
to feel the mortification of a /ittle mind at the thought of 


Hargrave’s forgetting her, assumes all that cold pride which ! 
makes the prominent feature of this spiritual heroine. 
She decorates her person to the best advantage, that she 
may appear as lovely as possible, and tries all in her 
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power to enchain her captive. Yet she repels all his af- 
fectionate warmth with chilling hauteur, and reverts to 
the fault he has committed, and for which she is determined 
he shall pay by the stipulated two years of probation to 
which she hes consigned him. She even denies him her 
presence without witnesses, and shrinks from him as she 
would from the great boa serpent which has lately arriv- 
ed in Piccadilly. 

Hargrave, after some intermediate adventures, again 
meets with Laura, when he is extremely urgent for a 
speedy marriage ; this request is seconded by Montreville, 
whose il] state of health leaves little hope of his long sur- 
viving. He therefore presses Laura to consent with all 
the trembling anxiety of a fond parent, who dreads to 
leave youth and beauty environed by poverty and distress. 

But .he pangs of indigence, and the bitterness of want, 
are nothing to our heroine; for she is fed with ‘ Angels’ 
food.’ To the tender intreaties of her father who now 
feels himself dying, and to her lover’s promises of fu- 
ture good conduct, she turns a deaf ear, calmly telling 
the latter, that as he is of noble birth, he should set a good 
example to others and aim at the higher distinction of an 
‘immortal spirit.’ She bids him strive after virtues that 
may never meet the eyes of man, and when she is assured 
of his worthiness, she adds that she may possibly trust 
herself and her happiness in his keeping. 

The. father in his last moments thus supplicated his 
religious child: 


‘ You, my sweet Laura, you who have been the pride of my 
life, and can soften the bitterness of death, let me but commit 
you to the care of the man whom [know you prefer, and my 
fears’ and my wishes shall linger no more in this nether world, 
I must soon lose the child of my affections! My eyes must 
watch over thee no more; my ear must soon be closed to the 
‘voice of thy complaining. Oh! then, give me the comfort to 
know that other love will console, that other arms protect 
thee.’ 


But Laura answers, ‘ what peace can I hope to find in 

a connexion which reason and religion alike condemn.’ 

She tells her suppliant, and dying parent, that the law, 

which she endeavours to make her guide, is full and ex- 

licit. In express terms it leaves her free to marry whom 

she will, but with this reservation, that she marry ‘ on/y 
in ihe Lord!’ She adds, 


*‘ It cannot be thought that this limitation refers only to a care- 
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Yeas assent to the truth of the Gospel, shedding no purifying 
influence on the heart and life, and can I hope for happiness in 
a wilful defiance of this restriction ?” 


She tells him that her soul sickens at any qualifying 
language in behalf of the lover on whom she confesses that 
she detes; and asks how a father can urge his child to 
join to pollution, 

‘ This temple,’ —_ hand emphatically on her breast, 
‘ which my great master has offered to hallow as his own abode? 
No, the express command of heaven forbids the sacrilege, for, 
(she continues) I cannot suppose when MAN was forbidden to 
degrade himself by a union with vileness, the precept was meant 
to exclude the sex whose feebler passions afford less plea for 
yielding to their power.’ 

In this seblime strain, does Laura combat her father’s 
rational explanations; and in this mannef, does she refuse 
his dying requcsts. But we are told, she finds all possible 
comfort in turning to those —— of Scripture, ‘ which 
forbid the unequal yoke. with the unbeliever.” On her . 
knees she asks, ‘ Holy father, what peace can enter where 
thy blessing is withheld! May I not dread. to share in the 
awful sentence of those who are joined to their idols, and 
be let alone to wander in the way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion.’ By this pious conduct she drives Hargrave from 
her in despair. Her father expires of a broken heart; 
and Laura finds protection with an aunt. But we shall 
never have done if we attempt to follow this spiritual 
lady through all the troubles and trials she encounters. 

Hargrave’s unwarrantable attempts after her father’s 
death to persuade or intimidate her into a marriage, turn 
to his own discomfiture. Laura, a WW er re- 
ligion, trips up his heels and comes off triumphant. De 
Courcy, who lives near her aunt, soon makes an impres- 
sion on the heart of Laura; for he is a good youth, and 
reads prayers to the family of an evening. e Courcy, 
who, from the first sight of Laura had fallen desperately 
in love with her, comes to an understanding on the sub- 
ject, and the time is fixed for their nuptials. But Har- 
grave, worked up to frenzy on finding how matters stand, 
endeavours to obtain by violence what Laura has refused 
him by the right of a husband. She is rescued by De 
Courcy, and Hargrave embarks for America with his reg- 
giment. Laura, on the eve of marriage with De Coure 
is seized, put on board a vessel, and transported to Ame- 
rica; here she is kept a close prisoner by servants, whom 
Hargrave has placed over her. The morning Hargrave 
is expected, Laura, though she is so ill, that she seems 
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not to have an hour to live, watks out with her maid for 
air, and whilst the servant returns to the house for some- 
thing to wrap arognd her shoulders, this same Laura (mar- 
vcHous to teil) finds meatus to escape by getting into an 
open bout. She sets it afloat, glides down the stream, and 
4s miraculously preserved, after tumbling boat and all, 
down a tremendous cataract. She gets back to her own 
country and marries de Ceurcy. Hargrave, on the loss 
of Laura, who he believes is drowned, shoots himself; 
and so ends this spirifual production of Self Controul. 
The character of Laura is highly unnatural. There 
never was her like even amongst the saints. 11 would, in 
our humble epinion, have been much more christianly and 
becoming, if Laura had forgiven [largrave, when she 
found him sincere in his repentance, instead of driving 
him from her, ayd, step by step, goading him on to des- 
peration. [Low much more noble would it have been, if, 
instead of rummaging the Bible for texts of Scripture to 
garnish her pious prudery, she had, in the character of a 
virtuous wife, reclaimed the man whom she loved, and 
brought him back to the paths of virtue, respectability, 
and usefulness, ‘To his urgent requests, and his promises 
of future good conduct, she exclaims, ‘ nothing shall 
move her ;’ she will ‘ marry inthe Lord, but she will do 
him the favour to * pray for him’ Wer spiritual pride is 
insufferable, and her language nothing but Evangelical 
cant. Hargrave’s character is a poor imitation of Love- 
lace’s, without the wit and spirit of that rake of quality. 
We must do the authoress justice in one particular ; 
we find her as perfect a plagiarist in her way as ever set 
pen to paper: nor is much trouble taken to disguise the 
thefts. We will just point out a few instances, which 
will serve to cstablish our charge. ITlargrave’s conduct 
in keeping all lovers from Laura, and getting her aunt 
to spread a report of her engagement with him, is almost 
jiterally the same with that of Sir Robert Floyer’s in Ce- 
cilia. The story of de Conrey’s pretended amour, is a 
close copy of that of young Delville and the beggar girl. 
Laura's visit to Norwood is managed atler the same man- 
ner as Cecitia’s fo Mrs. Detville, when she avoids going 
with the Herrels to Vielet bank, with aumerous others, 
of the like kind. Nor de we think the authoress of Self 
Controul werld have lost much on the score of delicacy, 
if she had omitted the hovrid story of Jessy Wilson. 
What sort of a female mind can that be, which delights 
to dwell on stich a disgusting subject as the violation of 
female innocence? As parents, we would not wish our 
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girls even to suppose that such monstrous chardcters ex- 
isted; much less should we wish them to take up a-redi- 
gious novel and read of rapes. Nor are we anxious to 
accustom young persons to a phrascology, which, in some 
parts of Self Controul, we think more warm than there 
is occasion for. There are, no doubt, many such charac- 
ters in life as Lady Pelham and Lady Bellamer. But the 
authoress has painted then too coarsely, and, upon the 
whole, we could have wished, that if it were the same to 
the authoress, she had contented herself in that obscurity 
to which she says, in her dedication, that she was destined, 
rather than have attempted a work which, in this same de- 
dication, professes so much, and yet in the execution, falls 
so terribly short of interest or of common probability as 
Self Controul. 





La 








Art. VI.—A Lelter upon the mischievous Influence of the 
Spanish Inquisition, as it actually exists in the Provinces 
under the Spanish Government. Translated from El 
Espanol, a periodical Spanish Journal, published in Lon- 
don. London, Johnson, 181], ls. 6d. 


THIS letter may be perused with great advantage in 
this country, in which the opinion has become pretty ge- 
neral, that the Spanish Inquisition exists only in name ; 
and that it has, in fact, become only the shadow of a shade. 
‘This, however, is far from being the case. No auto de fé's 
are, indeed, any longer practised, though the laws still 
exist, by which heresy is ordered to be exterminated by 
fire. But the author of this letter well remarks, that even 
if the fanaticism of the Inquisitors had not been moderated 
by the diffusion of a more charitable spirit throughout 
Europe, the fanaticism of those’ who might become the 
victims, would not be sufficiently firm for the experiment. 
Jf they could not disprove their heresy, they would save 
themselves by abjuring it. The zeal which formerly ani- 
mated the martyr to face the flames, has died away, and 
men are no longer ambitious of purchasing the praise of 
polemical constancy, by a torturing death. 

The last person whom the author remembers to have 
sufiered the ceremony of an auto de fé, was a poor crazy 
mystic, who was favoured with visions, but who is said to 
have been as loose in her conduct as she was ardent in her 
prayers. This pious lady, who had corrupted not a few of . 
the holy confessors, who were sent to convert her to the 
irue faith, was at last declared an intractable ‘heretic, and 
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sentenced to undergo the purification of fire. This event 
happened at Seville about thirty years ago. 


‘The ériminal was conducted, gagged, and mounted on an 
ass, in the midst of divines, who endeavoured to subdue ‘her 
obstinacy by new arguments, and vie with the multitude. in 
stunning her with repeated shouts of viva la fé (long live the 
faith.) Her cause was read from the pulpit in the principal 
church of the Dominicans, intermixed with obscenities expressed 
in the grossest terms. Nothing now remained but to deliver her 
up to the secular judge, that she might be punished with death. 
A retraction previous to this act, might have saved her life, but 
the unfortunate fanatic persisted in not making it, and was deli- 
vered up. The approaching punishment, and depression of 
spirits, occasioned by the fatigues of the day, made her desist 
from her obstinacy when it was too late. She was converted to 
the satisfaction of the monks who were present; but the punish- 
ment could not even be deferred. She alone obtained as a 
favour to be burnéd after death; and was strangled in the 
evening amidst the tears of all devout souls, who admired the 
artifice by which this opportunity was taken of sending 

jer to heaven, to prevent her falling again into heresy.’ 


But though these spectacles of infernal barbarism are no 
longer seen, yet the influence of the Inquisition, in the 
degree in which it still exists, seems to be very unfavoura- 
ble to intellectual improvement and individual happiness. 
The best books on history, metaphysics, legislation, &c. &c. 
cannot be studied, or can be studied only by stealth, as the 
regard of the inquisitorial fathers for the purity of the’ 
faith has caused them to be laid under an interdict. The 
student may, if he please, entangle himself in the subtile net- 
work of the schoolmen, or amuse his fancy with the legends 
of the saints ; but if he discover an inclination to peruse the 
works of Millot, Condillac, Voltvire, Mosheim, Locke, 
Grotius, &c. &c. he finds, that these books are subjected 
- a dire anathema, as if they exuded a poisonous distil- 

tion. 


* I should attempt in vain to enumerate the prohibitions which 
‘render a good education impracticable in Spain, except by dis- 
regarding or despising them; the expurgatory list being an index 
of all the excellent books that have ever appeared in the 
Republic of Letters, including even (till very lately), the Bible :— 
But :—i see you would urge my own words against me, and will 
fell me, that at any rate, the best prohibited books were to be 
found in Spain.—Yes, Sir ;—but do you account.as nothing the 
great inconveniences atiending this underhand study? the 
remorse and hesitation of the youth, who for the first time, 
opens a prohibited book? Either he must at once break through 
all the principles of religion which support his moral ideas, or 
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he must suppose, that he has committed an enormous crime, a 
crime which spiritually separates him from his church. An ex- 
communication ! ; ; : converts even his religious acts into crimes— 
he caunot wipe it off without delivering up his books—withoat 
accusing the friend through whom he procured them, and be- 
traying the confidence which was placed in him.’ 

‘ It has not been only on one occasion,’ continues the author, 
‘that either on a suspicious or unseasonabie visit from some 
officer of the Holy Office, or on some sort of alarm, I have had 
to remove part of my books, and to cail upon my friends to 
divide the rest of them in their respective houses ; for not only 
in servants, in one’s very relations, one can have no confidence 
in these matters.—Some, indeed, will say—and in what does 
this great danger, so much talked of, consist? Suppose even it 
were ne more than the inevitable loss of one’s books, is there 
any man of so much sang froid, as not to be enraged at seeing 
an ignorant minister of the tribunal walk in, and demand, in the 
most despotic tone, that you should open your library to him, 
to see him noting down the books you have collected with so 
much trouble and expence, and carry them to rot in heaps in 
the halls of the Inquisition, with a thousand others which have 
shared the same fate. I have seen ten or twelve copies of the 
large edition of the French Encyclopedia, lying amidst an in- 
finite number of other expensive works, in the Inquisition at 
Seville. Do you imagine, that those who suffered this loss, con- 
sidered the punishment as light? But it is not confined to this! 
the name of the guilty person remains suspended in the tribu- 
nal; he is for ever to be looked upon as suspicious; and be- 
sides the humiliation of enduring a severe reprimand, the wretch 
avho has met with this misfortune must be in continual appre- 
hension and dread, lest one of those sécret causes should be 
pending against him which end, perhaps, after six or eight years, 


in confinement.’ 


After these and otler mischievous effects of the Inqui- 
sition, which the author enumerates, who will say that it is 
not, even in its present reputed imbecile state of existence, 
an establishment of the most pernicious agency to morals 
and to literature? How complete must the domination of 
the priests over the minds of the Spanish people have been 
when it has been suffered to remain so long? Or what 
must we think of the vigour, or the patriotism, the wis- 
dom, or the humanity of the present government of Spain 
which has hesitated to decree its abolition? The truth 
seems to be, that all the state-craft and priest-craft of the 
old system are cherished in the new ; and hence the Spanish 
people have been able to make so little head against the 
troops of Bonaparte. How disgraceful is it to the Spanish 
Juntas, and: Regencies and Cortes, that they have suffered 





Nobility, a Poem. 


the man, whose object is to enslave their country, to anti- 
cipate them in suppressing the Inquisition in the provinces 
subject to his sway, and, indeed, ir doing other more po- 
pular acts, than they have had either the courage or the 
patriotism, or even the policy to perform ! 
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Art. VII.—Nobility, a Poem, in imitation of the Eighth 
Satire of Jucenal, addressed to a Young Nobleman. 
London, Gale and Curtis, 1811, 4to. pp. 32. 


TO offer to the public a free paraphrase of a satire of 
Juvenal, is a rather bold undertaking. Though the iden- 
tical satire is untouched by the hand of Johnson, there is 
nevertheless a challenge of comparison held forth with that 
moral poet. 

A translator may conceive it possible to improve on his 
predecessors in fidelity, in spirit, in case, in dignity. Mr. 
Gifford’s labours have not rendered Mr. Hodgson’s super- 
fluous, nor vice versa. ‘They have each their separate 
merits. But a writer of a paraphrase comes forward upon 
a different principle. His object is to accommodate ancient 
descriptions to modern manners, and, with the exception 
of the general requisites of poetry, his success depends 
upon catching the manner, and preserving the outlines of 
his original, while he varies the application of the parts. 
In this point, as in his poetry, the present author has failed. 
We should not, perhaps, use so strong a word, were it not 
that to authors. of this description, especially where they 
deal in satire, we cannot allow | 

‘ Mediocribus esse.’ 


The whole utility and power depend on the excellence. 
It is very much to be regretted, that Johnson did not un- 
dertake this task: it was peculiarly adapted to the bent of 
his mind, and would have afforded Pope much additional 
reason to prophecy the future greatness of this unknown 
author. 

We are unwillingly compelled to acknowledge with the 
author, that many of the vices here lashed by the Roman 
satirist are reflected in the manners of modera nobility. 
Many a Damasippus delights only in the manners and con- 
versations of his groom—‘ illic Dedecus urbis liabes.’ 
Effeminacy is not, however, a prevalent failing ; there may 
be an external appearance of it, but its roots do not strike 
deep. The clean-booted loungers in Bond-street have 
been heroes iu the peninsula. . 
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The failure in, this imitation arises from a style of fami- 
liarity in the composition very incompatible with the dig- 
nity of censorship, which, although it occasionally descends, 
is the great characteristic of Juvenal. In the poetry, there 
are some foreign inversions of language, and the author 
has not exercised much discretion in ascertaining where 
ideas and illustrations drawn from the lowest sources will 
in one tongue be forcible, in another vapid as well as vul- 
gar. ‘The best lines in the imitation are from the passage 


—* tamen ima ex plebe Quiritem 
Facundum invenies,’ &c. Juv. Sat. 8, 1. 49, 


We would recommend these to some of our nobility ina 
the hope, that it might lead them to the original, for we 
are sorry to confess the truth of what Mr. Fox quoted 
when speaking his panegyric on the late Duke of Bedford. 


* Rarus enim sensus ferme communfés in la 
Fortuna.’ 





Cee 





Ant. VIII.—The Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca, 
dedicated, by permission, to the King. By William 
Gell, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. P.S.4. and Member of the 
Society of Dilettanti. London: printed for Longman, 
&e. 4to. pp. 119. 


TILE love of ingenious hypothesis, which led this tra- 
veller in the ‘Troad, to bend and fashion every geographical 
notice to the accuracy of the Iliad, has in the work now 
before us urged him to attempt even a more difficult propo- 
sition, and to assume the correctness and truth of the Odys- 
sey. We can assure those of our readers, who are also 
readers of Homer, that a high treat is prepared for them ; 
that they will not only hear that the house of Ulysses is 
siill visible in its foundations, but will see the very ichno- 
graphy of it delineated by our author from the Prodromos 
to the Postern, with the very thresheld apparent—in 
printed characters. 

In reviewing this work, we wish it to be believed, that 
while we dissent from the extravagant notions arid the an- 
tiquarian zeal so ostentatiously displayed in it; while we 
are disgusted with learned trifling and inapplicable quota- 
tion, our opinion runs highly in favour of Mr. Gell’s pur- 
suits. We do not complain that he has done little, but 
that he has done over much. At the same time that we 
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can readily enter into the enthusiasm which has prompted 
his studies and whetted his diligence, we are anxious to 
give his future labours a more useful direction. ‘The adap- 
tation of local circumstances in the Odyssey to the present 
topography of Ithaca, except perhaps in the grander and 
indissoluble feature of the mountain, is more a subject of 
speculative essay at home than of serious disquisition 
abroad. In short, we wish Mr. Gell’s fancies were not so 
purely poetical ; that Strabo and Pausanias were more fre- 
quently brought to book, and that the sources of our infor- 
mation on the geographical matters of Greece, were more 
deeply sought for our instruction. For although ‘ Homer,’ 
(p. 3), may be ‘the most delightful of human composi- 
tions,’ we can neyer allow that he is the © most instruc- 
tive.’ 

That Mr. Gell has both leisure and abilities for such an 
undertaking, we have abundant reason to believe, and that 
the solidity of his judgment might be executed on it with 
effect ; but we hope, rather than expect it. An early at- 
tachment to the muses of Greece, and the irite assumption 
that Homer is the first of historians, seem to have had a 
weight in Mr. Gell’s analysis of every thing Grecian 
scarcely credible to the sober inquirer into the dates and 


genealogy derivable from stones and coins, or the labo- 
rious measurer of Stadia and oe We have stated 
mr 


thus much as introductory matter, and now proceed with 
alacrity to the minutiz of the book itself. 

We bclieve it has been scarcely assumed heretofore, that 
the Odyssey is ought but an amusing fable. The greater 
part must necessarily be of that stamp, from the impossi- 
bilities which occur in every page; and we do not elicit - 
more truth by having recourse to allegory. For, allowing 
that we simplify the most prominent incongruities, either 
according to our own fancy, or the canons of Eustathius or 
Didymus, still we have no certain criterion by which we 
may try our decisions. Horace seems to think, that not 
the fables alone of the Odyssey were designed for instrue- 
tion, but that the characters themselves were intended as 
patterns to be avoided or imitated. This was the general 
opinion of antiquity, of those nearer to the age of Homer 
by two thousand years than our present guides and direc- - 
tors. Weare not, indeed, such infidels as to doubt, that a 
war between Greece and Asia Minor raged in early times, 
nor have we imbibed all the scepticism of Mr. Brvant, 
which that great man afterwards retracted. We will grant, 
that Ulysses might have existed, that Ithaca might have 
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been his home, yet, notwithstanding Mr. Gell’s ingenious 
arguments, notwithstanding his local knowledge, we. feel 
disinclined to proceed farther with him im the field of con- 
jecture. The tone of his survey shews us, that he evi- 
dently set out from Greece with the determination of 
making the discoveries which he exultingly brings before 
us. As belief or disbelief of assertion in matters of taste 
is perfectly consonant with liberality, we shall urge our 
objections without fear of offence. 

If many ages ago the birth-place of Homer was an un- 
decided. point, and equally the vain search of the historian, 
and the idle declamation of the sophist, it is now surely 
impossible to settle the dispute. From the pe affec- 
tion and topographical feeling with which he speaks of 
ithaca, a few have supposed him a native of that island, 
but by far the majority have fixed his nativity to the east 
of Greece. Now had Homer been born in any of the 
spots which his muse led him to celebrate in the course of 
his poems, we can hardly doubt from the simplicity of the 
bard but that he would have introduced the fact. If there 
he the least truth in this observation, it will follow, that of 
Ithaca (where his hero delays so long and finally rests, 
which he has in his mind from the Ist to the 24th book of 
the poem), most affectionate mention would be made; and 
the scenes of early childhood, minstrelsy, and friendships 
recorded, had it produced the poet. This at least has been - 
the invariable custom of all poets since, from Virgil to 
Walter Scott; and it is a feeling founded in nature, and 
more particularly in the minds of those whose soul is har- 
mony, when they touch on the ‘ land of their sires,’ to 
identify themselves with the tale which they weave. Mr. 
Gell does not indeed insist on the opinion that Homer was 
an Ithacensian; but we perceive he gives it up unwil- 
lingly, and our trouble would be much diminished would 
he always, as io this case, avow, that ‘ at a distance of 
near three thousand years, no rashness of conjecture, in a 
case like this, can be justified.” An early specimen of our 
author’s manner of insinuating an hypothesis may be giver 
from p.7. To us it appears a matter of serious fooler 
more adapted to the nursery than the taste of man. tt 
will be remembered, that Ithaca is given up as the birth- 
place of Homer, still it is necessary he should have seen 
the scenes he describes. Therefore the safest way is to 
se that he sailed thither, in what ity we are not 
to 1 but from the first sentence, we should presume, ag am 
hydrographer, 
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* In the course of the travels of Homer, Ithaca, which, from 
the singular excellence of its port, must always have been a place 
ef commerce, would probably attract his notice; his residence 
might be protracted by the hospitality of some descendant of 
Ulysses ; the mention made of him in the poct's story would 
awake (n) the recollection of his countrymen, and the intervals 
of the song might be filled with the marvels of his adventures, 
with the description of his return, and circumstantial relations 
of the art and valour by which he recovered his dominion. 
Gratitude towzrds his family, as well as the peculiar interest of 
the tale, might have mduced Homer to construct on this foun- 
dation the second prodigy ef his genius; the conversation of 
the islanders weeld sepply ancedotes of their hero int bundance ; 
his own geographical knowledge might correct or heighten their 
report of his distant dangers, and his obserration ‘of existing 
circumstances in Wthoca might turn his ettention to the dangers of 
immoderate commercial eggzrandisement !!! 2 


This is a fair pattern of the ‘ mights’ and the * woulds” 
which pervade the volume. It.must have caused a smile 
in our learned readers, to find old tlomer, who has often 
been called ‘ pediar, ‘ blind beggar,’ and we know not 
what nick- “names, turn out all on a sudden a ‘ political 
economist,’ and to cbserve him, after dinner with some 
great great grandson of Ulysses, soberly ‘ turning his 
attention to the dangers of immoderate commercial aggran- 
dizement !’ 

The above sample is immediately followed by an eluci- 
dation of those expressicns of abhorrence of the sea, 
which in a manner characterize the Odyssey, p.8 


‘ The confirmation of the justice of this principle, applied to 
the island in question, will not be the most unpleasing feature in 
the present survey ; and while every day witnesses some new 
tract of land lost to cultivation, some new countryman, quittiag 
his cottage for the lucrative, though perilous life of the sea, the 
modern inhabitants of {thaca may have to regret ‘their mattention 
to the admonitions of Homer.’ 


There are doubts even as to the identity of the modern 
with the ancient Ithaca. From inscriptions and from 
coins, we arrive at the certainty that they were considered 
the same by the Romans, and we think, that the world in 
general will coincide with Mr. Gell’s decision. These 
doubts, in great measure, originated from the corruptions 
of the names of places caused by the ignorant or fantastical 

geographers of Venice. ‘They have given the name of 
Val di Compare to this island, though that appellation is 
wholly unknown there: whereas it is called by the vulgar, 
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Theaki, and by the more polished residents, Ithaca. We 
Fatma this position worthy of farther examination, 
did not various other similar corruptions (or differences 
rather), press upon us, in addition to those cited by our 
author. Abundant confirmation may be procured from 
the Isolario of Coronelli. 

In addition to Sir G. Wheeler and Le Chevalier, who 
are cited as having written on the subject of Ithaca, there 
is a short description of it under its popular name of 

.* Theaki,’ in the Voyage dans la Moree, written aboye a 

century since, and unnoticed by Mr. Gell, and the later 
publication of Les Isles Venetiennes. Neither of the 
above mentioned authors are deserving of credit, and it 
was reserved for Mr. Gell alone to make an actual and 
thorough survey of the island, which he’ has done with 
such accuracy and precision, as well by his description as 
the plates, as to make us accompany him with satisfaction 
a where except in. his antiquarian clambering over 
Cyclopian masonry, and his grovelling amid the pseudo- 
pigstyes of Ulysses. We have to regret, that his observa- 
tion bor the latitude of Ithaca was made on the day of his 
departure from the island, with an horizon so ill-defined, 
that no great dependence can be placed upon it. He adds, 
however, aA 4 


‘ that it is right to state the fact, as, though the latitude by this 
observation nearly agrees with that in which Ithaca would have 
been placed hy a system of triangles from known stations on the 
continent of Greece, yet it is so different from the position usu- 
aily assigned to it in maps, that its accuracy is véry questionable. 
It was impossible to rectify the mistake, as there is no obsesva- 
tion for the latitude of Iihaca, or of any place within sight of 
it, among the records of the Admiralty, a convincing proof that 
the place has been very little known to our seamen. it was use- 
less to consult D’Auville, who has failed particularly in his repre- 
sentation of the lonian Isles, while the maps of M. Le Chevalier 
differ from each other eight geographic miles ia the latitude of 
Samo.’ : . 

These remarks, and those which succeed, to which, un- 
fortunately, our want of room wil! not permit us to dojus- 
tice, are highly creditable to Mr. Gell’s geographical accu- 
racy. The only parts of the island which he did not exa- 
mine so scrupulously as the rest, are the coast c!ose to Ca 
Melrisi, and asmali part of the northern shore, bebiad 
Mount Araconlia. Tle map is executed’ with great pre- 
cision and apparent correctness. ‘I'he reader of the work 
will do well to have it. constantly before his eyes. 

Cait. Rev. Vol. 24, October, 1811. N 
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Mr. Raikes and Mr. Dodwell accompanied Mr. Gell 
on his pleasing survey in a Zautiote boat in the spring of 
1806. In less than two days the voyage was accom- 
plished from the coast of Morea; and the delightful spot 
on which the tourists disembarked, is sweetly described 
in the text, and reminds us of some of the most delicious 
verses of consul Wright’s Hore Ionic. 


* As we approached the land, the fresh breeze of the morning 
was perfumed with their fragrance (a profusion of. flowering 
shrubs) and we distinguished the cistus mixed with the bright 
yellow bloom of the sphalactos, a species of cytisus, common 
in the Levant. 

‘ As two of the party had, ona former occasion, travelled 
over some parts of the country,we lost no time in inquiry, 
but proceeded directly towards a beautiful semi-circular preci- 
pice, now known by the name of Korax, or Koraka Petra, and 
situated year the southern extremity of the isle. In this season 
of the year, the sun has not yet destroyed that verdure which 
seldom remains after the month of April in the Mediterranean 
jslands, and we sate down to breakfast under a shade of myrtle, 
mastic, and juniper. Before us lay the pretty island of Para- 
pegada, so called from its vicinity to the beautiful fountain 
which trickles from the base of the precipices of Korax. The 
sea was uncommonly clear, and the prospect was diversified by 
the numerous rocks of the Echinades, beyond which the Acar- 
yanian mountains terminated the scene,” P. 16. 


No sooner, hawever, do the trio emerge from their 
pleasant envelope of myrtle and juniper, than they de- 
tect a fountain and a val which, says Mr. Gell, the poet 
mentions jn the same line. 


C : ee 
SEC TUT HE FHARVOY MEVOEINER, HAE AEA UCWP 
’ 
Tivee er. 


and he thus transtates it, ‘ there the swine eat the swece 
acorns, aud drank the clear black water—evidently from 
the old vulgate Latin, 


‘ Comedentes glandem suavem.’ 


Barnes corrects it, if indeed it can he called correction, to 
gratam. \t would be perhaps difficult now to discover to 
which of the-wells of Bath, king Bladud led his hogs to 
water in preference to the rest in its neighbourhood; and 
the great reservoirs on our Grand Junction Canal, though 
now channelled and filled up by act of parliament, (and as 
Mr. Gell would term it, p. 5, ‘ historical matters of fact’,) 
though sung perchance by the Drayton of the day, will 
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want an equally zealous antiquarian three thousand years 
hence, to rescue them from oblivion, and determine their 
site. 

P. 21 abounds with much of the trifling we have no- 
ticed; but were we to remark every instance, we should 
transcribe and comment on the greater part of this quarto. 
We will therefore refer the curious reader to the close of 
the second chapter, for Mr. Gell’s opinions about Eumeus, 
and his ‘ occupation’ (hog-feeding) at which we are told © 
we ‘ must not be surprised, if we find persons of eminence 
engaged.’ a 

The value of land is much reduced in Ithaca, as well as 
the means of its cultivation, by the quantity of sailors 
employed in Ithacensian navigation. This partial emi- 
gration now seems likely to be checked; for the Italian 
sailors, finding little encouragement or venture in the pre- ~ 
sent state of their country, are plentifully entering inte 
the commercial service of Theaki. Homer as yet, it ap- 
pears, has done his countrymen, or, if Mr. G. f waded his 
hosts, little service, when he sang to them, 


‘ov yup sywye Ts Onjas xaxwlepov aAAO Sarucons 
cevdpa TE TUYHEVAl, EF KU UAAG KAPTELOS EIN. 
Od: @. 138. 


Notwithstanding the general hilarity of the Ithacen- 
sians, they are frequently annoyed by certain rude and 
uninvited visitors. And while the higher ranks in society 
boast a liberal education, and speak their natural Ro- 
maick, or modern Greek, with two or three other con- 
tinental languages, free from barbarism; while their hos- 
pitality would do honour to more elegant countries; bands 
of robbers from the continent find protection and counte- 
nance among the natives. ‘There are deserters from, and 
rebels against, the Pacha, Ali, whose authority extends 
from Albania to the Gulph of Corinth; and. thousands 
of whose irregular troops lately ,perished in their retreat 
from the Morea. From the depot of Ithaca they sally 
forth in ‘barks on schemes of predatory and desultory war- 
fare on the continent; and when the Pacha turns about te 
pursue them, thev retreat to their fortresses on the hills 
of Stapheano or Neritos. ~The description given of this 
unruly gang by Mr. Geil, is interesting—may we add our 
hope and our full expectation, that an English poet* lately 
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returned from Greece, who resided a considerable time in 
the court of Ali Pacha at Tripolizza, and who is tho- 
roughly master of Grecian politics, will give his travels 
to the public ? Report already whispers that they are in a 
state of preparation. 

From Bathi (so called from BaSoc, depth) our travellers 
proceeded in a boat to Aito, where are the ruins of a ci- 
tadel, supposed by the inhabitants to have been the resi- 
dence of Shanes, At Dexia Mr. Gell thinks he has dis- 
covered the grotto of the Nymphs, though the positive 
testimony of Strabo, given in the reign of Augustus, is 
decisively against him. The aged neighbours profess to 
remember the roof of this cave perfect, though Strabo ab- 
solutely denies its existence in his time. It is not enough 
to say that ‘ Strabo appears to have been wretchedly mis- 
led by his informers on many occasions,” p. 46. It would 
surely he more easy to invalidate the testimony of the 

t, than of Strabo, if such argument were necessary ; 
in the present case it is sufficient to point out that the 
grotto of Dexia is most probably not the Homeric grotto 
of the Nymphs. From Mr. Gell’s silence we suspect he 
never perused the ‘Treatise of Porphyry on this subject. 
he had prepared a comment on the lines of Homer, Od. 

. 103, 


“ayxoce o avurnc, avrpoy exnparov, nepocidecy 
Ipov Nuwrawy as Nusades xargovras, 

Ev OE RPNTNPES TE Kas AEs Popnes exo 

Aasvos evSa O° erste TidaBworees mersooas. 
tv 0 isos Aieos wepiannses, evsa Te Numpas 


? e. © 
Qupe vdaiveriy Brsmopupa, Jarra Wectas. 


ev 0 var aevaovta, duw de te ds Supas sic. 


when we found ourselves anticipated at the close of the 
volume (above the errata) by a satisfactory explanation 
of these lines in every respect, with the exception of the 
aAsropo.pa, Which were the incrustations of the green 
stalactites pendant from the roof, and which, if in any 
part they touched, or nearly touched the ground, might at 
their base be called iso: AiSeos wepienxees. The circum- 
stance of there being bees at present, and the appearance 
of two Supas in the cave of Dexia, and that these curious 
pe tend to confirm the author’s hypothesis, is truly ab- 
urd. 

We now arrive at the house of Ulysses. This of course 
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{in his opinion) is the most interesting part of Mr. Gell’s 
journey ; and by far the most wild and strange castle in 
the air, that Necromancer ever raised. We shall make 
no apology for the length of the following extract, for in 
it is the ne plus ultra of conjecture, and the fairest criterion 
of the extravagance of hypothesis. After talking of Cy- 
clopian walls amongst the ruins of Aito, our author pro- 
ceeds thus: (we omit much irrelevant matter) 


* The house, or palace of Ulysses had before it a paved, or 
level platform, and was easily distinguished by its magnificence 
from those which surrounded it. 

‘It was enclosed by a great wall called tosyos ipxniocy 
in which were placed well-wrought folding doors. There was, 
nevertheless, a heap of manure at the gate, occasioned by the 
number of mules and oxen.employed in the service of the pa- 
lace, a mixture of grandeur at uncleanliness which forms the 
most striking characteristic of the great houses of Greece at 
the present day, “Dogs and pigs were also permitted to wander 
about the gates, and near them the faithful Argos expired at the 
return of his master. As the house must have ‘been erected on 
the declivity, or edge of a hill, the platform in front of it was 
w terrace, and it is possible that the Opsyxos, which some have 
translated a hedge, but which is more properly a parapet, en- 
closed it. ‘That the house was on the upper part of the hill 
may be argued from the circumstance that, from it the suitors 
were enabled to see the ship, which they had sent to destroy 
Telemachus, at the entry of the deep port, furling sails, aud 
preparing to row to the shore. 

‘Having passed the double gates, which, in places so situ- 
ated as to render it practicable, were of size suthicient for the 
admission of carriages, a portico or-peristyle presented itself, 

mning round a court termed avAns, which was hypethral, 
and on the sides of which were ranged the apartments of the 
edifice. ‘The gate was covered in, for the sounding or echoin 
entrance is often mentioned. It was secured by a lock, an 
the doors were tied together with a rope. Cattle, destined for 
slaughter, were tied to the pillars which were ranged to the 
right and left of it. Perhaps the gateway only was termed 
wpodpoues, as the name seems to imply a vicinity to the entry. 

* One side-of the great court seems to have been occupied” 
by the Thalamos, or sleeping apartments of the men, while 
these of the women were on the opposite side, and were shut 
out from the rest of the house by doors which were watched 
by Euryclea, the nurse of Ulysses; so that the women, though 
alarmed at the cries of the suitors, were totally ignorant of the 
cause which occasioned them. 
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‘ The fourth side was the hall or banquetting room, the door 
of which opened into the court. That part of the peristyle 
nearest to the hall, was called zpcSvpoy or vestibule. In it were 
seats, on which the suitors sate to enjoy the air, while they ob- 
served the athletit exercises in the cou-ts. ‘The great hall was 
entered from the vestibule passing over a threshold of stone, 
which must have been more elevated than the floor of the chamber ; 
for Ulysses seems to have derived censiderable advantage from 
the threshold during his contest with the suitors. Within the 
door the threshold was of different construction, for it is said to 
have been of ash, so that it is not improbable that what is usu- 
ally translated the threshold, consisted of a few stone steps up ts 
the door from the vestibule, with a landing place capable of 
containing four persons, whence there was a descent to the floor 
ef the hall. The hall was of considerable magnitude, for if 
eontained a great number of persons at a banquet. 

‘ In the exterior wall of the house, yet opening into the hall, 
was a postern, serving as another entrance to the room. It was 
much higher than the floor, at the end of the hall, and opened 
into a street, so that from it a person might be heard by the in- 
habitants of the town. It was termed opcobupn, and was, doubt- 
less, ctther a door or'window. It might be closed by means of a 
strong wooden door, which was constructed for that purpose. 
It was very near the great door and threshold of the hall, and if 
a postern, tlre same threshold served for both entrances. It fol- 
lows, that the door of the hall was not in the centre, but near one 
of the angles of the room. 

* On that side of the hall opposite to the postern, was an 
opening into a staircase, which led to the Chambers or 'Thalamoi 
of Ulysses, and, among others, into that where the arms had 
heen deposited. There was another entrance to the Thalamos 
from the court, and by that door Telemachus ascended to the 
armoury. It is not easy to determine how the floor of the hall 
was constructed, for if it were paved, it is strange that the head 
of Agelaus is said to rellin the dust!! J is highly probable, 
that the floor was composed ef seme species of plaster, for 
otherwise it would have been diticult for Telemachus to fix the 
rods or staffs which supported the riugs during the contest of the 
bow, proposed by Penelope to the suitors !! 

‘Phere was some degree of elegance and splendour in the 
furniture of the hall, and the tables were cleaned with care; yet 
the arms, and consequently the roof, were blackened with smoke. 
‘The weapons of Ulysses were either hung upor beams, or placed 
against pillars, which oppear to have supported the roof. 

‘It is very difficult to determine, whether these pillars were of 
timber or of stone; it is proper, however, to observe, that the 
word y,2¥ ig used by Ulvsses in speaking of his own bed, where 


de says, the olive, which he wrought, was thick like a xswy oF 
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column, a comparison totally inapplicable to a post or pillar of 
wood, 

‘There is no mention of windows in the hall, and indeed the 
house is often said to be dark. The nuptial bed-chamber of 
Ulysses and Penelope does not appear to have been occupied by 
ihe latter during the absence of her lord. Penelope inhabited 
the upper part of the house (vulgo, the garret), for she ascended 
to her.own rooms from the Thalamos (inen’s rooms), which was, 
probably, but little elevated above the ground, for no mention is 
made of an ascent to it, the queen only passing over an oaken 
threshold. 

‘The Thalamos, or rather its roof; was supported by am olive 
tree, which was left standing in its hatural position, but which 
Ulysses himself had shaped and ortamented with ivory and gold. 
It is but natural to cosclude, that the chamber where the bow of 
Ulysses was preserved, was the principal Thalamos of the house, 
not only from the circumstance of its being the repository of his 
upparel, but from the manner in which Penelope was affected by 
the sight of the articles it contained. 

‘The palace of Ulysses contaitied also a bath; for bathing is 
frequently mentio.ted in the Odyssey, and there was a corn mill 
near the house, in which twelve waiien were employed. There 
was a building, probably within the court of the house, called 
tholos, of which the use does not appear from the poem. There 
was a natrow space between this building and the wall of the 
court, and here the concubines of the suitors were murdered by 
the order of Ulysses.’ 


We know not what the ingenious and facétious author 
of the disquisition on ‘ Necessary Places of Retirement,’ 
might divine of this Tholos: certain it is, that in all this 
architectural display, one thing needful has been omitted ; 
and, as we are told, there was (‘2 6S), a tholos in the grove 
of Esculapius, the god of physic, might not the little edi- 
fices built close to the waters at Harrowgate or Chelten- 
ham, have taken the hint from tholoi of an early date, and, 
peradventure, ne gpa 

This is precisely in our author’s manner of reasoning. 
We shall not delay our readers with any comment on the 
house of Ulysses; but we will put it to their common ' 
sense, whether, allowing that Homer had been poet laureat 
to the prince, he could in his poem have written so 
correctly an architectural strain as Mr. Gell has forced on 
him? Yet we have even now omitted some of the mithitiez. 
In late ages, in the times of Theodosius, and of Arcadius 
and Honorius, it is certain, that divine honours were paid 
to Ulysses in.Ithaca. But was there not also a temple de- 
dicated to him at Lacedemon? The termination of the 
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Odyssey, wherein itis represented, that they ‘all lived very 
happy atterwards,’ is supposed by some critics to be spu- 
rious. This conclusion, however, is too warmly insisted 
on by Mr. Gell, that his hypothesis may not be destroyed. 
His geographical positions with regard to Chelia, Same, 
and Dascalio, and the inferences he draws from them, are, 
no doubt, correct, as indeed we conceive the whole volume 
to be, except where fancy intrudes. We will trouble our 
readcrs with only one farther quotation, which appears in 
the form of a note, purporting to be Sir Harry Englefield’s 
opinion about Corfu, aac, and sundry other things. . It 
was evidently introduced by Mr, Gell in the way of bur- 
lesque, to lighten the tediousness of a dull journal with a 
species of wit easily discovered and enjoyed by dilettanti 
readers. _P. 75. 


‘It has been generally supposed, that Corfu or Corcyra, was 
the Pheeacia of Homer; but Sir Henry Englefield thinks the po- 
sition of that island inconsistent with the voyage of Ulysses as 
described in the Odyssey. That gentleman has also observed a 
number of such remarkable coincidences between the courts of 
Alcinous and Solomon, that they may be thought curious and in- 
teresting. Homer was familiar with the names of Tyre, Sidon, 
and Egypt, and as he lived about the time of Solomon, it would net 
have been extraordinary, if he had introduced some account of the 
magnificence of that prince into his poem. As Sotomon was 
famous for wisdom, so the nawe of Alcinous signifies strength 
.of knowledge. As the gardens of Solomon were celebrated, sv 
are those of Alemous (Qd.7, 112.) As the kingdom of Solomon 
was distinguished by twelve tribes under twelve princes (Ist Kings, 
¢. 4), so that of Alcinous (Od. 8, 390), was ruled by an equal 
number: as the throne of Solomon was supported by lions of 

gold (ist Kings, ch. 10), sothat of Alcinous was placed on dogs 
of silver and gold (Od. 7,91); as the fleets of Solomon were 
famous, so Were those of Alcinous. It is perhaps worthy of 
remark, that Neptune sate on the mountains of the Solymi, as 
he returned from Athicpia to Ege, while he raised the tempest 
which threw Ulysses on the coast of Pheeacia; and that the 

 Solvmi of Pamplhylia are very distant from the route. The sus- 
picious character, also, which Nausicaa attributes to ber coun- 
trymen, agrees precisely with that which the Greeks and Romans 
gave of the Jews.’ ’ 


We might add, that the 
a ° *  #*. — £ Alcinoique 
In cute eurand’ plus gquo operata juventus,’ 
were in all probability the young gentleman of Solomon’s 
eourt, undergoing the operation of circumcision! But we 
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should in vain task ourselves to find any parallel equal to 
those which Mr. Gell has so admirably exposed. 

We must. now hasten to a close. A few more 
though he is occasionally mentioned, conclude thehyp o- 
thetical speculations about Ulysses, and our author travels 
northward. An account of the Leucadian Promontory, 
and a pretty view of it, deserve notice. We have not lei- 
sure to wade through the disquisition about Asteris; if we 
had, we might, indeed, aodiatily be sceptical enough to 
think, that Homer had no particular spot in his mind. 

The Isthmus of Aito, or Eagle’s-crag, divides Ithaca 
into two unequal parts. ‘The southernmost, which con- 
sists of the region of Mount Stephano, has already been 
traversed by our author; and in that, generally, are the 
materials on which his visionary fancies build. The northern 
extremity of the island is the region of Mount Neritos, 
and from the portion of the work which treats of this, 
most rational delight will be derived. We have only time 
to attend our traveller to the most prominent features of 
the country. The views from the heights about the mo- 
nastery of Kathara are beautiful, if not sublime. The 
Hegumencs, or superior of the convent, shewed his English 
guests the greatest hospitality. He is the keenest sports- 
man in the island, and courses with a peculiar breed of 
greyhounds, who are skilied in avoiding the many and dan- 
gerous precipices of Neritos. Pliny, the naturalist, has, 
in a manner unusual to himself, been led into a’strange 
error, when he says ix Ithacam illati lepores moriuatur. 
Of the same kidney is the vulgar error which denies that 
noxious animals can Jive in Ireland. The views at the 
mouth of the Achelous, and the changeable appearance, 
every step, of the Echinades, were enviable circumstances 
in this little tour. The panoramic views are indeed as 
well described and defined as possible, and the plates give 
excellent ideas of the whole country. The system of 
placing little birds over the spots described in the margin 
is far superior to the figures in the plates of our elder tra- 
vellers. The birds, however, have one disadvantage, 
when they do not note an object on the horizon; for the 
leave us at a loss sometimes to discover the situation of 
places, or confound two or more in the same parallel, while 
the obtrusive one or two planted itself in a morass, or 
perehed upon a tower, in the middle of the land, without 
eeremony. 

The bell-tower at Kathara stands at a little distance 
from the movastery, and, by curious custom, it is saluted 
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by every vessel which has a cannon on board, when it 
passes the streight, while the Hegumenos returns the 
salute by a peal. On the journey to Leuka, the farm of 
Laertes is-described, which of course brings on an archi- 
tectural description of his house, which, it seems, was an 
‘ oikos,’ like a ‘ modern pyrgo,’ and surrounded by 4 
* klision.’ 

At the distance of 3800 paces from Leuka, appeared the 
village of Stauro, where the people were dancing in the 
open air in celebration of the festival of the Ascension. 
At a short distance there is a small elevation of a rock, for 
what cause not now discoverable, even by the indefatigable 
Mr. Gell, called Homer’s schoo!. A sweet plate is dedi- 
cated to it: indeed, once for all; we cannot speak too 
highly of the beauty and apparent accuracy of these em- 
hellishments, which, in a peculiar style, combine all the 
delicacy of Iandscape with all the fidelity of a map. The 
Proto-Papas, or head priest of the island, conducted our 
travellers to Homer's school, and amused them at a spring 
near it, called Melainudros, with a legendary tale, pur- 
porting, that Ilomer recovered his sight by washing in this 
spring. 

The next station was the monastery of Archangeli. 
Beyond this, a visit was made to Keramari, where there is 
a manufacture of pottery: and to Castelli, which appears- 
to be a misnomer. From hence the party returned by Port 
Irichies, passing through fields of flax and corn spotted 
with olives, where they hireda boat, and sailed to the port 
and monastery of Maurona. From this point they de- 
scended to the large village of Chione, where ‘ a ship 
taking in a cargo of oil, occasioned some appearance of 
life and bustle on the shore.” From thence they proceeded 
in their boat ‘to Bathi, doubling the cape of Neritus, 
called St. Elias.’ 

Here terminates the tour. Our objections to this work, 
to which, in our review of Mr. Gell’s Greece, we shall 
probably have occasion again to refer, have already been 
started and discussed. ‘There is too inuch enthusiasm of 
discovery, too much of the 


- ——-§ jmmundz cura fidelis harx 


too much pride of conjecture to render it thoroughly inte- 
resting. The false taste of a member of the Dilettante 
mingles too much with the sober research of a scholar. 
On the other hand, the style is free from inversion or affec- 
tation of any kind, the modern geographicak positions are 
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laid down with great care and attention, and hope is excited 
even in the wildest surmise, that when Mr. Gell has pruned 
and chastised his poetical enthusiasm, he will ‘prepare 
some national work on Grecian Geography and Antiqui- 
ties, and grasp and embody by his faithful pen all those 
architectural remains which the sighing and slavish Greek 
now contemplates as the prey of some future Lord Elgin. 





ST 
—— 





Art. [X.—Memoirs of the latter Years of the Right Ho- 
nourable Charles James Fox. By John Bernard Trotter,. 
Lisq. late Private Secretary to Mr. Fox. London, 
Phillips, 1811, Svo. Is. 


AS the appearance of this work will probably excite no 
smal! portion of curiosity, we determined to lose no time 
in laying a full and true account of it before our readers. 
We had ourselves hoped, that it would abound with much 
real information and many interesting particulars relative 
to Mr. Fox. But this information and these particulars 
will be found to bear but a small preposrtion either to the 
size or the price of the book ; and, if Mr. ‘Trotter had the 
means of learning the history and sentiments of Mr. Tox, 
which he professes, he certfinly knew not how to make a 
good use of his opportunities. He has given us no heads 
whatever of Mr. Fox’s conversations on various topics, 
political and literary, which are cursorily mentioned in this 
work. Did he want the memory to retrace what he heard, 
or the ability to report it?) Many of the pages absolutely 
contain nothing. but the froth of emptiness orimpertinence. 
In a large part of the performance, Mr. Fox seems thrown 
into the shade, in order to bring Mr. Trotter himself into 
the fore-ground. Mr. Trotter has, indeed, spared no pains 
to render his own dear self a very interesting personage. 
He sits down before the mirror of his own conceit, and de- 
corates the portrait of his sensations with all the tinsel of 
that pret fiction, which we should rather see confined to 
the eile of the Minerva Press. Mr. Trotter is. not 
certainly sparing of his panegyric on Mr. Fox; and for 
this we give him due praise, as far as it was the effusion of 
gratitude; but why should he make his eulogy a cover for 
the most groundless and malign insinuations against some 
of Mr. Fox’s oldest, truest, and dearest friends? {[s it, 
that Mr. Trotter thinks so highly of himself, that these 
friends are reviled for not thinking so highly of him as he 
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does of himself? Did Mr. Trotter think himself competent 
to fill the office of secretary of state after Mr. Fox? Is 
the sapling a great tree only because it has happened ta be 
placed within the shadow of the oak? Are we to ascribe 
these memoirs to the operation of two feelings, vanity and re- 
sentment? Some persons have been disposed to trace the 
work to this origin; and others, by adverting to the title- 
page, have been led to imagine, that a sordid venality had 
some share in the manufacture. : 

After this preamble, we proceed to the book itself The 
preface, like the rest of the work, is made ap of incoherent _ 
and desultory observations, in a style of inflation re- 
sembling that of a puffing auctioneer. After sifting the 
preface from the chaff, which is the pritcipal ingredient, 
all the grains of information which we can obtain from it 
respecting Mr. Fox, are, that he did not ¢ abstract himself 
from his family or ordinary society an hour, or a moment, 
for any preparation, when great debates were impending.’” 
This may he true for aught we know; but to us it looks 
like exaggeration. There were many occasions, in which 
the previous reading of papers, the investigation of docu- 
ments, &c. &c. were necessary. His dispatches are said 
to have been ‘ mentally composed before they were com- 
mitted to paper, when he wrote or dictated them with 
great facility.’ Mr. Fox is repérted by Mr. Trotter to have 
- known ‘ nothing, or very little, of geometry :’ but ‘ about 
five or six years before his death, he expressed much regret 
at his ignorance of mathematics.’ In this same preface, 
Mr. Trotter combats one or two observations of Lord Hol- 
land in-his preface to Mr. Fox’s history. One is respecting 
a point, about which my Lord Holland must have been 
much better informed than Mr. Trotter, the hesitating so- 
licitude of Mr. Fox about the diction of his history. Mr. 
Trotter, on the other hand, says, that Mr. Fox composed 
his history as he did his dispatches, ‘ with facility and 
promptness. Now we happen to know, from a confession 
of Mr. Fox himself to an intimate friend, that when he 
began to write history, he found it laborious and difficult. 
He composed with effort. 

Mr. Trotter talks, p. xx. of ‘ the circumlocution of Lord 
Holland.’ Mr. 'T. would have done well to have corrected 
this error in his own work, before he adverted to it in that 
. of another. Circumlocution is the leading feature of his 
‘memoirs ; there is muchvalking about the subject, wiih- 
out ever coming to the point. ae 

In the preface, as wellas in the body of the work, Mr. 
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-Trotter is a personage of no small importance. P. xix. he 
says, ‘Mrs. Fox and myself uniformly joined in recom- 
mending retirement,’ meaning from public affairs. Now 
it so happens, that Mr. Fox had actually retired before he 
knew Mr. Trotter. Mr. Trotter himself says thus much, p. 7. 
* When I first hadthe happiness of knowing Mr. Fox, he 
had retired, in a great measure, from public life,’ &c. &c. 
In the second sentence of his ‘ memoirs,’ Mr. Trotter: 

rofesses to ‘commence’ with Mr. Fox’s -journey to 

rance. We accordingly expect to find the carriage at the 
door, and the party ready to set out. Butis itso? No; 
in the very next sentence, he — to ‘introduce to 
my reader an outline of the domestic life of Mr. Fox.’ 
Does he do this? About five pages are first spent in abus- 
ing Mr. Pitt. But perhaps this may be a new and improved 
mode of describing the private life of a statesman by vili- 
fying the public character of his adversary. At Pe 7, Mr. 

rotter does begin to say something about Mr. Fox’s do- 
mestic life, but, what he then says, is only sterile common- 
place, and vague and general remark, which might have 
been said as well and as characteristically by one who 
never knew Mr. Fox, as by Mr. Trotter, who professes to 
have known him so well. Take a specimen. 


‘His habits were very domestic, and Ais taste for literature 
peculiarly strong, as well as peculiarly elegant. His love for a 
country life, and all its simple and never fatiguing charms, was 
rreat.’ 

8 


Indeed, Mr. Trotter, thou hast a happy faculty in 
painting to the life! 

At p.9, we are told, that ‘St. Anne’s Hill is delightfully 
situated,’ &c. &c. Where could Mr. Trotter pick up this 
piece of recondite information? At p. 10, Mr. Fox's do- 
mestic life is forsaken, to make way for a glance on Irish 
affairs, &c.; but at the bottom of p. 11, we get again ta 
St. Anne’s Hill, which is ‘ delightfully situated.” Now at 
least we expect to be introduced to Mr. Fox’s company, | 
and to behold his good-natured face sitting in his arm chair, 
But be not in a hurry, gentle reader. Patieifce is a v 
good quality; and Mr. Trotter's book will furnish thee 
with sleaty of pg 8 for the exercise. Mr. Trotter 
must not.only tell us, that he arrived at St. Anne’s Hill, 
which ‘is pleasantly situated,’ safe and sound, but, 
that when he “ first visited St. Anne’s Hill, the summen 
was yet young, * * * the flowers were redolent with sweets,’ 
and other pretty, very pretty things, Mr, Trotter isa 

e 
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great enemy to circumlocution, and therefore he may very 
justly find fault with my Lord Holland for that defect. 
We proceed to the end of the first chapter, without finding 
asingle particular about the domestic life of Mr. Fox, 
which the author set out with professing to describe. 
There is, however, no lack of froth and whip-syllabub, 
which, we suppose, was designed to benefit the taste of the 
circulating librartes. - 
Chapter ii. opens with better promise. It does tell us 
something about Mr. Fox. It informs us, that ‘in summer | 
he rose between six and seven, in winter before eight ;’ 
that : 


“after breakfast, which took place between eight and nine in 
summer, and at a litile after sine in winter, he usually read some 
Italian author with Mrs. Fox, and then spent the time preceding 
dinner at his literary studies, in which the Greek poets bore a 
principal part. A fragal, but pleutiful dinner, took place at 
three, or haif past two, in summer, and at four in winter; and a 
few glasses of wine were followed by coffee. The evening was 
dedicated to walking and conversation til! tea me, when reading 
alowd, in history, commenced, and continued till near ten. A 
fight supper of fruit, pastry, or something very trifling, finished 
the day; and at half past ten, the family were gone to rest ; and 
the next and succeeding dawn ushered in the same order and ele- 
gance, and found the same content, the same happiness, and the 
same virtuous and useful life.’ 


All this is very good; every minute circumstance re- 
specting so great a man, is an object of curiosity and in- 
terest; but this is immediately succeeded either by senti- 
snental affectation, or desultory and declamatory remark, 
and not unaccompanied with specimens of that egotism 
and self-conceit which are not very thinly sprinkled over a 
work which the author designs (see p. 17), to ‘ afiord te 
posterity some means of appretiating the private charac- 
ter’ of Mr. Fox! 

At p. 19, we again get to St. Anne’s: Hill, ‘ which is | 
pleasantly situated.’ ‘ tlappy,’ says Mr. ‘Trotter, * were 
those evenings, when the instruction of the historian, the 
pointed remarks of the statesman, and all the ease and hap- 

iness of domestic society were united.” Now is it not a 
jittle extraordinary, that Mr. Trotter has not enriched his 
book with one of these ‘ pointed remarks, bit, instead of 
them, has crammed page after page with his own obtuse 
and insipid declamation? One sheet, or indeed-one page 
ef Mr. J’ox’s * pointed remarks, would have been worth 
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more than the largest volume which Mr. Trotter could 
write. 

‘The occasional visits of men of talent and high cha- 
racter sometimes pleasingly interrupted the evening’s em- 
pe but I have never seen Mr. Fox more perfectly 

appy than when we were quite alone.’ Who will say, after 
reading this, that Mr. Trotter is a bad hand at paying a 
compliment to himself? But, overlooking the delicacy of 
the compliment, what are we to think of the capacity of 
Mr. Trotter to write ‘ Memoirs of Charles James Fox," 
without preserving one specific vestige of those Attic hours 
which this same Mr, ‘I’. according to his own account, en- 
joyed in more perfection than other men of the greatest 
talent and character in the country? 

P, 22. * Though many estimable, and subsequently very 
elevated characters, visited at St. Anne’s Hill, I never 
liked it so well as when we were quite alone. A little 
egotism is pardonable in a person who was, for a short 

‘time, domesticated with so great a man as Mr. Fox; but 
then Mr. Trotter should not have loaded our stomachs 
with an overdose of this nquseating drug. 

In 1797, while Mr. Fox was shooting, his gun burst and 
shattered his hand. 


* Mr. Porter (who was with him at the time), told me, that he 
manifested no impatience or apprehension, though the anguish 
he suffered must have been excessive : all the anxiety he testified, 
was, lest Mrs, Fox should be agitated and alarmed.’ 


At p. 24, we have a second breakfast, but as it is with 
Mr. Fox, we are not wanting in a second appetite. 


‘ At breakfast, the newspaper was read, commonly by Mr. Fox, 
as well as the letters which had arrived, for such was the noble 
confidence of his mind, that he concealed nothing from his do- 
mestic circle, unless it were athe faults or the secrets of his 
friends.’ ‘He was rather averse to political discussion (with 
Mr.Trotter?) generally preferring subjects connected with natural 
history, in any of its branches; but, above all, dwelling with 
delight on classical and poetical subjects.’ 


We have, soon after this, another dis of Irish politics, - 
when, at p. 30 and 31, we have more of Mr. Trotter’s dear 
self. Mr. Trotter ‘ was wandering among the beauties of 
North Wales,’ when he received an invitation from Mr, 
Fox to accompany him on his tour to the continent. -We 
must not omit to tell the reader, that ‘ the sublime scenery 


of the interior of North Wales,’ ‘ stamped by the hand 
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of a divine Creator,’ ‘ had harmonized my mind, and pre-' 
pared it for observation and reflection.’ Mr. Trotter fur- 
nishes very convincing proofs of the mental harmony and 
the talent for observation, which he had acquired amidst 
the ‘ sublime scenery of Wales.’ Before leaving Wales, 
however, Mr. Trotter tells us some news; that ‘ happi- 
ness is not to be found in crowds;’ that ‘ grandeur daz- 
zies ;’ and that ‘ sincerity is an humble flower ;’ with other 
pretty, very pretty things. apt 

Mr. Fox’s travelling party to the continent consisted of 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Fox, Mr. (now Lord) St. John, and my- 
self,’ videlicet, Mr. John Barnard Trotter, the author of 
these memoirs, and, as appears in the sequel, as well fitted 
for a tourist, as any gentleman who ever wrote a description 
of the fashionable watering places. In their way to the 
coast through Kent, this agreeable partic carrée stopt at my 
Lord Thanet’s noble mansion, when Mr. Trotter remarks 
that to him‘ there is always something (frisfe in the large 
domains and palaces of great men in the country.’ 

In p. 36, ¢. iti. we at last behold Mr. Trotter (for he 
seems the most important peysonage in his own memoirs 
of Mr. Fox) safe on board the paeket and passing ‘ through 
the glittering waves, his ‘ mind suspended between various 
sensations und ideas.’ 

Mr. Arthur O’Conner accidentally arrived at the inn at. 
Calais when Mr. Fox was there, and dined in his com- 
pany. This circumstance was much misrepresented at the 
time by the malignity of party; and, as we aré always 
happy to give _ where praise is due, we cannot re- 
fuse it to Mr. Trotter, for endeavouring on this cecasion 
ao reseue the revered memory of Mr. Fox from an unme- 
rited aspersion. , 

As Mr. Trotter is very fond of adhering to the remark, 
of Horace, ‘ sed mune non erat his locus, he favours us in 
this part of the Memoirs of Mr. Fox with some very im 
portant geographical information respecting Franee. . For 
anstance, he tells us, p. 47, that ‘ the town of Calais is a 
considerable one;’ that, p. 49, ‘St, Omers is atarge and 
amelanchely looking town; that, p. 66, the town of Lisle. 
‘is large and handsome, though somewhat decayed,’ &c. 
jnterspersed with the valuable remark, p. 64, that ‘ liberty 
is the cloudless jewel of life,’ that ‘ commerce, when carr 
ried to excess, becomes pernicious and productive of ill 
consequences, with a pleasing interlude about Charles 
ahe Vth, p. 75—78, and mueh other matter, equally peces- 
sary to elucidate the character of Mr. Fox. 
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If we were to stay to notice all, or even half of Mr. 
Trotter’s impertinent digressions, we should not readily 
bring this article toa close. Though Mr. Trotter had 
_ such abundant opportunities of hearing Mr. Fox pour out 
the rich and varied stores of-his conversation during his 
tour through the Netherlands and Holland, to the French 
capital, yet he has not recorded any of his remarks or 
sayings by the way. He has omitted to exhibit the pure 
and analloved gold of Mr. Fox’s observations, to pesier 
us with the scum and dross of his own little, and frivolous 
understanding. Mr. Trotter — in this work, like 
a man who is fond of being the King, or Cock of the com- 
pany, and of moana himself prate, whilé évery one else 
1s steadfastly mute. What would we have given if he had 
had only the portion of sense which belonged to Boswell, 
the biographer of Johnson, and chattered less himself, to 
let Mr. Fox talk more? 

Mr. Trotter's account of Mr. Fox’s circuitous route 
from Calais to Paris, occupies not jess than one hundred 
and fifty pages of these pretended inemoirs, and yet, in all 
this space, we hear Mr. Fox pronounce only one half sen- 
tence, at p. 187, when, on Mr. Trotter’s comparing Bo- 
naparte to Augustus, Mr. Fox said, ‘ Surely not so. cruel.’ 
This is literally the only original remark of Mr. Fox in 
this large portion of the work, and indeed almost in the 
whole book. . , 

During the stay of Mr. Fox at Paris, when it would 
have contributed so much to the instruction and the de- 
light of the publie to have heard the easy, unpremeditated, 
undisguised sentiments of so great a man, on what he saw 
and heard, Mr. Trotter throws the hero of his memoirs | 
far back into the shade, and steps forward, on eyery op- 
portunity, to make a display of his own stale reflections, 
vapid descriptions, affected and sickly sensibilities. When 
Mr. Fox was recognized by the audience, on first entering 
the Parisian theatre, ‘ every eye was now fixed on him, 
andevery tongue resounded Fox! Fox!’ The emotion, was. 
ree and the whole audience rose from their seats. 

ut Mr. Fox, who was so superior a being, that he loathed 
the ostentation of superiority, ‘could not be prevailed. 
upon to stand forward,’ and act a part in this puppet- 
show of applause. Mr. Trotter seems td think @at he 
was ‘deficient on this occasion, in respect to au- 
dience,’ but we think that he shewed a proper deference 
both to the audience.and to himself. . 

The St. Jerome of Dominicheno is said by Mr. Trotter 
Cart. Rev. Vol. 24, October, 1811. oO 
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to be the picture which Mr. Fox'most admired at the 
museum ofthe Louvre. Mr. Fox prosecuted his researches 
in the French Archives for documents for his history, 
‘every day from eleven till three.” Whilst he employed 
his mornings in these investigations, he spent his evenings. 
in instructive society, or in the rational and innocent 
amusements of the French capital. ‘To the different 
theatres,’ says Mr. Trotter, p. 228, “we went constantly. 
These are extremely numerous, and the acting in all of 
them is good. In comedy, I thought the French actors 
quite inimitable” * * * ¢ The French opera seemed to 
me so insipid, not to say disagreeable, that I had no wish 
to return to it. Who ever wished to know any thing 
about Mr. Trotter’s likes or dislikes, his sympathies or 
antipathies? But we are again attending to the imperti- 
nent egotisms of Mr. ‘Trotter, which it is almest impossible 
to avoid, so thick are they strewn in every page. 

At p. 251, we find Mr. Fox and his party at M. Talley- 
vand’s, of which said M. Talleyrand, Mr. Trotter deigns 
to say, that he possesses great acuteness and pliability,’ 
and that he appeared to him, (that is to him, ‘l'rotter) ¢ a 
complete man of business. At p. 266, Mr. Fox is in- 
troduced. to Bonaparte. Mr. Trotter says that when Mr. 
Fox’s name was announced, Bonaparte ‘-was a good deal 
flurried,’ and indicated ‘ considerable emotion.’ He then 
gives Bonaparte’s complimentary address to the British 
statesman: but he adds, that ‘ Mr. Fox said little, or 
rather nothing, in reply.” But something he certainly 
must have said, for Mr. Fox was not a man on such an 
occasion to stand staring like an idiot; aod if Mr. Fox 
seid bot little, why is not that little recorded by the author 
of these memoirs ? Mr. Trotter, after-criticising in his way 
the physiognomy of Napoleon, &e. says, that he ‘ looked 
upon Benaparte as a superior man, born to command the 
destiny of millions; * * * but he adds, what is highly 
honourable to his inirepidity, ‘His presence, however, 
inspived me with no awe. 

Mr. Trotter did not accompany Mr. and Mrs. Fox and 
some of their friends on a visit to the Abbé Sieyes, at his 
Pural retreat, about twelve miles from Paris. Mr. Trot- 
ter however says, ‘ Mr. Fox seemed to consider him in a 
respectable light, but io entertain no very high opinion of 
him. Surely Mr. Trotter did not. learn this ambiguous 


and indistinct method of uttering an opinion from Mr. 
Fox. 


‘We dined at M. Talleyrand’s at Neuill}; we went between 
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six and seven, but did not dine till eight.’ ‘ In the evening 
Madame Talleyrand’s cirelé commenced,’ .* * * * Madame 
Talleyrand maintained a good deal of state, and was attended, 
on entering the drawing-room, by two young females, elegantly 
clothed in white, and burning frankincense as she . advanced” 
* * *.*« Mr. Fox alternately conversed or played at cards.’ * * *. 


Mr. Fox is stated to have thought extremely well of 
the empress Josephine, and to have eonversed with her 
with pleasure on botanical subjects. About this time 
Mr, Fox was urgently invited to an evening party at the 
celebrated Helen Maria Williams’s, which his natare was 
too generous to decline, notwithstandmg the obloquy to 
which he knew that it would expose him. But his mind 
was elevated above such pitiful considerations, They 
might be regarded as matters of moment by men of un- 
stable virtue, and shallow understanding, but they were 
spurned by him. 

We could not read the following without emetion, as 
we always sincerely admired the probity and lamented the 
misfortunes of the amiable character to whom it refers. 


* We continued busily employed every morning in transcribing 
and reading at the office of the Archives; and, as we were never 
interrupted or disturbed, | was surprized one day by the door 
opening. A stranger of an interesting aud graceful figure came 
gently in, advanced rapidly, and in embracing Mr. Fox, shewed 
a countenance full of joy, while tears rolled down his cheeks. 


Mr. Fox testified equal emotion. ItwasM. Dz LA FAYETTE,’ 
oo. e . 


Mr. Trotter then proceeds, in this, and another part of 
his work, to entertain us with some musty information 
about the life and adventures of M. de la Fayette, embel- 
lished with some very fine picturesque verbiage about 
America’s * Br age and unfolding her half-fledged 


wings, &c. 1f Mr. Trotter had adhered to plain matters 
of fact, to accurate descriptions of what he saw, and to 
faithful reports of what he heard, without forcing his 
style into metaphor, overloading it with ornament, or 
making it nauseate with egotism ahd impertinence, he 
might have produced a most instructive and : 

book. Whether the fault be with Mr. Trotter himself or 
with his adviser we cannot say ; but this we must tell him, 
that, either from his own want of judgment, or from suf- 
fering himself to be misguided by some vile mercenary, he 
has made up a volume which is unworthy of the subject, 
and reflects discredit on =e Mr. Fox saw General 
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Moreau at Madame Recamier’s In tiis place, as im 
others, Mr. Trotter, instead of giving any opinion of Mr. 
Fox on this distinguished character, thinks proper to in- 
trude hisown. ‘° His courtenance, F thought,’ says Mr. 
Trotter, ‘ denoted indolernce, and his air had nothing 
martial or elevated. He struck me as inadequate.’ * * * 
“I discovered no talent nor energy.’ * * * ‘I could not 
bring .myseif to think him a great man.” Mr. Trotter is 
$0 great a man himself, that we are not at all surprised 
at his thinking General Mereau a little one. 

After the levee, September 23, 1802, Mr. Fox dined 
with Bonaparte. Mr. Fox on his return related to Mr. 
Trotter a considerable part of his conversation with the 
then first consul en this eccasion, every word of which, 
we suppose, that Mr. Trotter has, in the language of 
Peter Pindar, ‘remembered to forget.’ We are however 
told, what has long been matter of notoriety, that Mr. 
Fox ‘did not doubt of his (Bonaparte’s) sincerity as to 
the maintenance of peace.’ Happy had it been for this 
country and for Europe, if our ministers had confided ia 
Bonaparte’s then pacific sincerity as much as Mr. Fox. 
The great nations of the continent would not, at this 
moment, have heea prostrate at the feet of the French 
emperor. Put Bonaparte has found the best auxiliaries 
of his ambition in the perfidy or the impotency of the old 


ernments. 


Mr. Fox aad his party passed a week at La Grange, the 
vay 


country seat of La Fayette, about thirty miles from Paris. 
The generous host gave his English friend a kind and 
hospitable reception; but Mr. ‘Frotter, though he is not 
‘sparing of his indefinite panegyric and his sentimental 
‘ffusions, records ne particulars of the. visit, or of the- 
moral, political, or literary discussions, which must have 
given wings of delight to the hours, when Fox became 
‘the guest of La Fayette. res a 
*< (Mr>Trotter left France a short time before Mr. Fox, 
aiid -he' was not demesticated with that.gentleman again, 
till ‘after an interval of three years. When the new mi- 
“nistry Was formed in February, 1806, Mr. Trotter says, 
“that Mr: Fox required his atteridance. Mr. Trotter then 
proceeds to give ‘us an account of his own ill presages with 
et to the meastires. of his ministry, as well as those 
ofthe Dowager Lady Moira, the mother to the present be- 
nevolent earl of that name. On the above ancient lady, 
Mr-“Prottér passés-# tioxt elaborate eulogy. . —- 

At p. 366, we find Mr, 'Protter in London, and Mr. Fox 
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installed in office, ‘looking remarkably well,’. and exhi- 


biting no tokens of that fatal malady which was so soon te. 


anguish the affections of his friends, and to frustrate the 
hopes of the nation. His labours in office, which were ac- 


cumulated into mountains by the negligence or the errors . 


of his predecessors, certainly accelerated his decay. Mr. 


Fox 


* went (to the office) generally at eleven, and staid till three: as 
long as his health continued good, he was active, punctual, and 
attentive in the highest degree. ‘The foreign office now appeared 
in a different light from its semblance of an office under Mr. 
Pitt. That minister, who dictated almost every thing, had lat- 
terly brought government to the shape of an arbitrary regime, 
and left the person called foreign minister, little to do ‘but cupy 
dispatches. Mr. Fox gove thet office a soul, and foreign courts 


very soon felt that an accomplished minister and statesman wrote- 


the dispatches, sent to the English ambassadors abroad. His 
majesty, who was always extremely regular and punctual in the 
discharge of his own high duties, also perceived a difference, and 
said, “‘ that the office had never been conducted ig such a manner 
before,” and expressed mach satisfaction at Mr. Fox’s mode of 
doing the business.’ 


' Very contemptuous mention is made of the late Sir 
Francis Vincent, p. 372, 3, who was, we believe, much 
more the confidential secretary of Mr. Fox than Mr. Trotter 
himself; and, indeed, we never heard, that Mr. Trotter was 

laced in such a situation till we saw his book advertised. 

r. Trotter represents Sir Francis Vincent as a man atten- 
tive to minutie, and ‘ very little qualified to appretiate 
the mitid of Mr. Fox.’ To this we shall only reply, that 
we wish Mr. Trotter had equalled the gentleman, w he 


so glarimgly underrates, ia solidity of pudgment. He would 


then have written a better book, and would not have de- 
formed it with so much loose trifliag, such coxcomical af- 
fectation, and so many impertinent digressions. 
Mr. Trotter mentions nothing which eccurred during 
Mr. Fox’s short ministry, which has any peculiar: value 
either frem novelty or interest. In the beginning of June, 
he says, that he “ received a message.from her (Mes. Fox), 
requesting me to come to Mr. Fox, as he had ex a 
wish for me to read to him, if I was aé ” This 
message does not appear to accord very well with the idea 
of his being ‘ private secretary te Mr. Fox*.* But not.to 





# See also p. 423, nog very seoncilesble with the same suppositipn. 
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dwell on this. When Mr. Trotter arrived, Mr. Fox re- 
quested him to read some of the /®neid to him; and de- 
sired him ‘ to turn to the fourth book.’ This was his fa- 
vourite bock, as he thought that the passion of Dido was 
inimitably pourtraved. 
Before Mr. Fox was confined to his chamber, Mr. Trotter 
says, that he went several times-to Holland House. The 
following, which is written with less affectation than is 
usual with Mr. Trotter, will be consequently more felt by 
the reader. : 


‘ He looked around him the last day he was there with a fare- 
well tenderness that strack me very muclr. It was the place 
where he had spent his youthful days.. Every lawn, garden, 
tree, and walk, were viewed by him. with peculiar affeetion. He 
pointed out its beauties to me, and in particular shewed mea 
green lane or avenue, which his mother, the late Lady Holland, 
had made by shutting up a road. He was a very exquisite 
judge of the picturesque, and had mentioned to me how beauti- 
ful this road had become since converted into analley, He 
raised his eyes on the house, looked around, and was earnest in 
pointing out every thing he liked and remembered.’ 


His illness rapidly increased, the pain which he suffered 
was great, but it made no change in the serenity or sweet- 


ness of his temper. ‘ The garden of the house at Stable 
Yard was daily filled with anxious inquirers.’ ‘ General 
Fitzpatrick, Lord Robert Spencer, and Lord Fitzwilliam, 
almost constantly dined and spent the evening with him.’ 
The Prince of Wales ‘almost every day called and saw 
Mr. Fox.’ The countenance of the prince was ‘ full of 
good-natured concern.’ Lord Holland ‘seldom left his 
uncle,’ and his lordship’s amiable sister, Miss Fox, was 
unremitting in her attentions on her beloved relative. 
More virtue and affection could not well be collected than 
crowded round the couch of the sick patriot, or breathed 
forth secret, but heartfeit supplications for his recovery. 
The man was not only venerated, but loved ; and there was 
no need for hypocrisy or grimace. 

As Mr. Fox’s disorder increased, he saw fewer persons*, 
and he underwent the operation of tapping. Shortly after 
this, he was removed to Chiswick. Here, says Mr. ‘Trotter, 
p- 425, he ‘seemed tc desire nothing but the society of 





* We have not inserted what Mr. Trotter says of Mr. Sheridan’s in- 
terview with Mr. Fox about this time, because it appears to us a misrepie- 
sentation. It is best known to the friends of the parties whether there were 
any such coldness between th*u: as Mr. T. ct scribes. 
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Mrs. Fox and myself? Mr. Fox was, for a short and fal- 
jacious interval, benefited by the change of air and seene; 
but the disorder soon ‘returned with redoubled violence. 
* At this period, I well recollect his again recurring to the 
/Eneid, and I then read, at his.desire, the fourth book two 
er three times.” * * * Mr. Fox again underwent the ope- 
ration of tapping, but with very transient benefit. About. 
this period, he had Johnson’s Lives of the Poets read to 
him. Mr. T. says, that “he shewed much partiality for 
Johnson.’ ‘1 generally read to him till three or four in 
the morning. * * * Mr. Trotter does not think, that 
* till the last day, he (Mr. Fox), conceived himself in danger. * * 
* In the day he arose and walked a little, and his looks were not 
ghastly or alarming by any means. Often did he latterly walk 
‘to the window to gaze on the berries of the mountain ash, which 
hung clustering on a young tree at-Chiswick-House: every morn- 
ing he returned to look at it.’ 


We omit what follows:in the novel style, about the ¢ morn- 
ing breeze, ‘ the golden sun,’ &c. nor shall we stop te 
exhibit Mr. T. at midnight alone ‘ in the late Duchess of 
Devonshire’s dressing-room,’ ‘ the music book still open,’ 
.* the night solemn and still,’ when he“ stood scarce breath- 
ing, heard nothing, listened,’ &c. &c. till we really thought 
‘that he was going to raise a ghost. 

The digitalis appears to have been administered to Mr. 
Fox, after which, ‘ he grew alarming!ly worse ; but ne im- 
patience was visible in his gestures, no complaint ever es- 
caped his lips. Mr. Fox was a Christian in spirit, what- 
ever might be his speculative opinions. ‘ £ die happy,’ 
said he, fixing, again and again, his eyes upon Mrs. Fox.’ 

We believe, that we have comprised in this article 
every thing of any moment or interest relative to Mr. Fox 
which is to be found in tl:ese memoirs, and we have, at the 
same time, animadverted on some of the many extraneous 
particulars and numerous absurdities which Mr. Trotter 

as foisted into the composition. The work itself throws 
no new light on the character ‘of Mr. Fox ; but it certainly 
confirms the general.opinion, that he was one of ithe most 
benign, open hearied, and amiable of men. He had none 
of the ‘base and sordid passions of the professed politician, 
which have been so comnron in this country,. as‘almost to 
make the name proverbial for every thing, that is cerrupt 
in principle, abject in spirit, and mercenary in pursuit. He 
had none of the duplicity of the courtier, none of the craft, 
none of the place-seeking rapacity, and time-serving pusil- 
denimity. He was.no sycophant either in or out of power, 
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In every fortune, he walked firm and upright with the step 
of probity and truth, and never attempted to work his way 
by dark collusion or serpentine intrigue. In our Number 
for March, 1808, we attempted a slight sketch of his charac- 
ter; and nothive which we have read or heard since, has 
induced us to alter one sentiment respecting him which we 
then expressed. 

We must not conclude our review of these memoirs, 
without saying something of the few letters of Mr. Fox, 
which are placed at the end of the volume, and are intrin- 
siec:/y worth more than all the rest. They are chiefly on 
literary topics, and are remarkable for the elegant facility 
of the composition. The character of Cicero has never 
been so nicely appretiated as in the following short extract 
fvom letter iil. 


«* © After all, be certainly was a man liable to be warped 
from what was right by fear or vanity; but his faults seem so 
clearly to have been infirmities rather than bad principles or bad 
passions, that I cannot but like him, and, in a great measure, 
esteem him too.’ 


Homer and Ariosto appear, from letter iv. to have been 
Mi. Fox’s favourite authors. He was particularly de- 
lighted with the opening of the tenth book of the Iliad, 
* which describes so forcibly the anxious state of the gene- 
rals, with an enemy so near, and having had rather the 
worst of the former day. I do not know any description 
any where that sets the things so clearly hefore one.” * * * 
Mr. Fox found the Odyssey ‘ pleasanter to read,’ than the 
Hliad. He thought some passages in Pindar of incompa- 
rable excellence, but the Theb»: bard sometimes appeared 
‘ more wordy’ than he approved. He mentions Apollonius 
Ri:odius as ‘ very well worth reading :’ but when he says, : 
that ‘ he seems an author of about the same degree of ge- 
nius with Tasso,’ we think, that he places Apollonius too 
high and Tasso too low in the scale of poetical excellence. 
Mr. Fox preferred both Ariosto and Spenser. to Tasso. 
Tle says, that ‘ the brilliant passages are thicker set,’ in the 
works of Dante ¢ than in those of almost any other. poet ;’ 
but he notices the want of interest, occasioned by his de- 
sultory manner and tho obscurity of his allusions. Mr. 
Fox, p. 512, expresses his opinion, that the English style of 
Blackstone is ‘the yery best 2mong our modern writers.’ 
He admired “uripiccs more than the other Greek trage- 
dians. Luripides appeared to. Mr. Fox to exhibit ‘ more 
facility and nature,’ than Sophocles, Of all Sophocles’s 
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plays, he thought the Electra decidedly the best ; the Oidi- 
pus Tyrannus was to him ‘a ra tere play.’ If this 
sentiment he not echoed by the heart of every one who 
reads'that tragedy, it must, we think, he constituted of 
very anomalous materials. Mr. Fox was enchanted with 
the Alcestis of Euripides. ‘ The speech,’ says he, ‘be- 
ginning w roAAx trace xapdia, &c.is divine.” The melting 
tenderness of Euripides was probably what particdlarly 
caused him to be so highly valued by Mr. Fox, who had in 
his own nature much of the ‘ molle’ and *£ facetum’ which 
Horace ascribes to Virgil. Mr. Fox, as we have seen above, 
-was almost enthusiastically fond of the ivth book of the 
/Eneid, which is more distinguished by the qualities of the 
molle atque facetum than any of the other books. Butthough 
Mr. Fox considered ‘detached parts of the /®neid to be 
equal to any thing ;” he was not insensible to its striking de- 
fects. ‘ The story and characters,’ said he, appear more 
faulty every time I read it. Of the character of /Eneas, 
he remarks, that.‘he is always either insipid or odious, 
sometimes excites interest against him, but never for him.’ 

From a notice under the ‘ errata,’ we find, that Mr. 
Trotter ‘ meditates the plan of a work on THE ENTIRE 
Pusiic Lire or Mr. Fox.’ We_earnestly hope, that 
he will not persist in that design. He has neither sufficient 
grasp of mind nor solidity of judgment for such an under- 
taking. Let Mr. Trotter be satisfied with what he has 
already done for Mr. Fox, or rather for himself. This 
work will obtain for him a sufficient portion of ec/at, but 
let him beware of heaping any more rubbish on the me- 
mory of the man whom he professes to revere. 

We omitféd to mention, that at p. 17, Mr. Trotter com- 
plains, that * no. monument yet marksa nation’s gratitude’ 
to Mr. Fox. Mr. Trotter, who reads so much Greek, 

might have recollected the remark of Pevicles, in Thucyd, 
(2 lib. 43.) Avdpiy trigavay race yn rao0s. * The whole 
world is the tomb. of the illustrious dead.’ Itis quite 
childish to whine, hecause no sculptured pile of mar- 
ble or of brass has been erected to the memory of Mr. Fox. 
His name is committed to a more faithful guardian than 
the artificer in metal cr in stone. It is entrusted to the 
Muse of History, who will cause his noble efforts for the 
maintenance of Liberty and of Peace to be inscribed in 
her most durable records, where it will be seen respieiident, 
when Time shall have left no vestige of all the nonuments 
which were ever raised by Servility or Flattery to worthless 
ministers or to flagitious kings. 
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Ant. X.—Metrical Romances of the 13th, 1Ath, and 15th 
Centuries, published from Ancient MSS. with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and a Glossary. By Henry Weber, 
Esq. 3 Vols. price Two Guineas. Constable, Edinburgh. 
Murray, London, 18}. 


WE consider the national literature as much indebted 
to Mr. Weber for the publication of this collection; the 
more so, since, having been disappointed in his hopes of 
encouragement sufficient for the accomplishment of a much 
more extensive work which he had designed, he has never- 
theless not suffered himself to be restrained either by ap- 
prehension or disgust, from effecting that part of it which 
appeared to be within his reach. We fully agree with 
Mr. W. if not in appretiating the actual intrinsic merit of 
these old romances so high as he is disposed to do, at least 
in assigning to them all the importance which he would 
claim in their behalf as illustrative of the taste and manners 
of our forefathers, and still more of the foundations of that 
Janguage which they have handed down to us. On these 
accounts, we cordially unite with him in the hope, that he 
may yet be enabled to go through with his original plan, 
which (as he expresses it), was no Jess than 


* to rescue all the ancient English romances, or, atleast, all those 
which merit preservation for any reason whatever, from their 
present precarious existence in manuscript, and dithcult acces- 
sibility in public libraries, end thus contribute bis share to what 
is so very desirable for the study of the language, a regular series 
of English metrical compositions, and to collect materials for 
some future compiler of that great desideratum, a dictionary of 
the ancient English tougue afier the conquest.’ 

We will just suggest, in this place, whether, for the ad- 
vantage of the unlearned reader, who, though be may be 
inclined, either from mere idle curiosity or from higher 
notions of information, to acquire some knowledge of the 
contents of these romances. must necessarily be deterred 
from commencing the examination by the difficulty and 
obscurity of the languages, it would not be expedient, in 
another publication of this description, to add a plain and 
close modern paraphrase at the bottom, or by the side of 
the original, page by page. ‘The editor, by so doing, 
would undoubtedly secure a much more numerous body of 
readers, and probably of purchasers also, adding to the 
small class of virtuosi, who alone can relish or even under- 
standa great part of these reliques in their antique garb, 
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the whole number of those who value such studies only for 
the vo which they seem to throw on the history of na- 
tional character, and the much larger mass of mere lovers 
of the fictitious and marvellous. t 
The first and most considerable of the romances in these 

volumes, is ‘ King Alisaunder,’ a romance founded, as the 
title imports, on the real history of ‘ Macedonia’s Madman,’ 
but filled with such legendary and fictitious matter as ma 
be supposed to have been necessary to render it palatable 
to readers of the middle ages. ‘ The extraordinary and 
chivalrous conqueror, as Mr. W. rather extraordinaril 
terms him, who gives name to this composition, was, it 
seems, a very ular hero of romance. The literary his- 
tory of those fables which, from the 11th to the 14th and 
15th centuries, were successively engrafted on his legiti- 
mate annals, is curious and is well detailed in this intro- 
duction upon the authorities of Warton, Herbelot, and 
other antiquaries. ‘ The Father of Lies,’ on this occasion, 
appears to have been one Simeon Seth, wardrobe-keeper 
to the Emperor Michael Ducas, who, about-the year 1070, 
translated from the Persian a life of Alexander, which is 
well known to the literary world under the name, some- 
times of Callisthenes, and sometimes of Antisthenes the 
Rhodian. A Latin translation of the Wardrobe Keeper's 
Greek Version, is noticed by Giraldus Cambrensis towards 

the close of the ensuing century, various editions of which 
‘have been subsequently published. In 1236, it was metri- 
eally rendered by one Aretinus Qualichinus. But, thirty 
or forty years previous to the last mentioned version, the 
subject had been more originally and classically treated by 
Gaultier de Chatillon, in his poem entitled ¢ Alexandreis.’ 
Mr. Douce has enumerated ina note to the third volume 
of this work no less than eleven poets who have treated . 
the same subject in the French language, and many more, 
Mr. W. says, may be added to the list. 


‘The great romance of Alexander was composed about the 
year 1200. One of the most perfect copies is preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, and yields, in point of magnificence and 
splendour of illumination, to very few MSS. From a hasty pe- 
rusal, to which the editor was obliged to confine himself, it ap- 
pears to contain about 20,000 lines, and to be divided into nine 
books. The verses are Alexandrines. The received opinion, 
that the name of this metre was derived from its being employed 


in this great work, has often been questioned, but never dis- 
proved,’ 


We cannot follow Mr. W. in his bibliographical inquiries 
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respecting the number of different MSS. of this work 
known to be still in being,’and the several succeeding 
romances in the same language on the same or similar sub- 
jects. Mr. W. has not discovered any in Italian of earlier 
date than the 15th century. But there is one extant in 
Spanish, of the thirteenth, from which Mr. Southey has 
— his readers with a specimen in the notes to 

adoc. The Germans caught the infection which France 
communicated, more rapidly and extensively. The thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries abound with German 
almost as much as with French Alexanders. 


‘ Ihre has several quotations from a Scandinavian history of 
Alexander. And, as 1 am informed by an ingenious correspon- 
dent, Anton-Maria del Chiaro, in his “ Istoria della Rivolu- 
zione della Vallachia,” mentions one printed between the years 
1688 and 1713, in the Wallachian language.’ 


We now come to the English romances, the most curi- 
ous of which (besides the one now given to the public) ‘is 
contained in a volume printed by Alexander Arbuthnot, 
a copy of which (probably unique), is in the possession of 
W. Maule, Esq. of Panmore, M. P.’ A short abstract of 
it is given in an appendix to this introduction, to which we 


shall do no more than refer the reader. 

As to the identical work which has given occasion to 
the foregoing dissertation, we cannot do better than de- 
scribe it in the words of our editor. 


‘ We come now to speak of the ‘* Lyfe of Alisaunder,” now 
published, which, for many reasons, may be considered as the 
most valuable, as it is one of the most aaciert of the English 
romances. Warton gave very numerous quotatious from it, and 
pronounced, that it ‘* deserves to be published entire on many 
accounts ;” and Mr. Eilis, in his elegant specimens of the early 
English poets, also very strongly recomended the publication 
of it. 

‘ There is no doubt, that few English romances can boast of 
a greater share of good poetry. The lines are less burdened 
with expletives, aud exhibit far better versification than those of 
other poems of the time, and fiequent!y possess an energy which 
we little expect. The descriptions of battles and processions, 
in purticular is often animated to a degree which would not dis- 
grace the pages of Chaucer, and for which we look in vain in 
those of Gower, Lydgate, and their contemporaries ; and the 
short descriptions of nature, interspersed without reference to 
the subject, are frequently very delicate and beautiful. In order 
not to burden the present introductory pages with quotations 
trom the work itself, I will coufine myself to the two following 
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short passages, which will prove that the opinion of the old 
minstrel’s ee just given does not want proofs. The 


first gives an excellent account of the preparations before bat- 
tle: 


* Mony stede there proudly leop : 
Stilliche mony on weop: 

The rvecheles and the proude song : 
The cowardis heore hondis wrong. 
There thou myghtest heore bere : 
Mony faire pencel on spere, 

Mony myght with helm of steil. 
Mony scheld y-gult ful wel, 

Mony trappe, mony croper, 

Mony queyntise on armes clere, 

- The earthe quakid heom undur ; ' 
No scholde mon have herd the thondur, 
For the noise of the taboures, 

And the trumpours and jangelours.’—V. 3411—24. 


For lines equally spirited with the four last of this ex- 
tract, we might search volumes of ancient poetry in vain. 
Alexander’s camp in the night is thus splendidly de 
scribed : 


* Before the kyng hong a charbokel ston 
And two thousande campes of gold and on, 
That casten also mychel lighth, 
As by day the sonne brighth. 
The gleomen useden her tunge, 
The wode aqueightte so hy suuge, 
‘Fo a twenty milen sboute 
Of barons and kuyghttes lasted the route.’ 
(V. 5252. 59.) 


_ Mr. W. proceeds to inform us that this romanee is ‘ un- 

uestionably a free translation from the French,’ but that 
the name and quality of the author is very uncertain. He 
justly accuses Warton and Ritson recipitation in 
adopting a supposed discovery of ‘Tanner's, who has at- 
tributed the work to one Adam Davie, a comtemporary of 
Edward the Second, upon evidence not ever powerful 
enough to make it appear probable that he was the author. 
Two copies only (besides an inconsiderable fragment) ex- 
ist in our public libraries. From that preserved in Lin- 
¢oln’s Inn, a transcript had been made with the design 
of publication, by Mr. Park, and was greatly enriched by 
the illustrations of Messrs. Ellis and Douce. But the in- 
tention was laid aside, owing to the extreme imperfections 
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of the MS. itself. These imperfections have been reme- 

died to a great extent by Mr. W. out of the other MS. 

which is that in the Bodleian library, so that, to use his 

own words, ‘ the present edition is as perfect as the two 

existing MSS. could make it.’ The notes of Messrs. Ellis 

and Douce are retained ; and the reading of the poem (in 

length 8034 lines!!) is greatly facilitated by a division 

into twenty-six chapters, with a table of contents at the 

head of each, for which also the present editor is indebted 

to the first of the two gentlemen above mentioned. We 

will select the head-pieces of the five first, and of the four 
concluding chapters, in order to give our readers some 
idea of the manner in which history and fiction are inter- 
mingled, or rather the latter engrafted on the former, in 
this old legendary composition. 


‘ The earth is divided by philosophers into three parts, Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Of these Asia is the most considerable. ‘To 
Asia we are indebted for the division of the year into twelve 
months, and of the zodiac into twelve signs, by means of which 
astrologers are enabled to look into futurity. A king of Egypt 
called Neptanabus was sucha proficient in this science as to 
defy the power ef all his neighbours, till at length a league was 
formed against him by thirty kings,-under the direction of Phi- 
lip of Macedon. Neptanabus discovering by magic that he 
should become the victim of this association, retires from Egypt 
in disguise, and conceals himself in the capital of his principal 
enemy. Here lie professes the art of magic, and determines to 
revenge himself on Philip. 

Philip, during bis expedition into Egypt, had entrusted his 
queen Olimpias with the regency of his dominions. Neptana- 
bus, seeing her at a solemn processien, becomes enamoured of 
her beauty, and gazes on her .with so much eagerness as to at- 
tract her attention. She speaks to him. He retires in. confu- 
sion. 

‘ Olimpias sends for Neptanabus to a private conference. He 
declares himself to be an astrologer, and predicts to her, that 
she shall have a son by Ammon, who will on that very night ap- 
pear to her in a dream. She doubts the truth of bis predic- 
tion, .Neptanabus retires, and has recourse to his incantations, 
in consequence.of which, Olimpias dreaius that the god has ap- 
peared to her in the shape of adragon. She sends for the ser- 
cerer who informs her that her vision will be realized on the fol- 
lowing night. He assumes the appearance of the god, and en- 
joys Olimpias, who, believing him to be the messenger of the 
divinity, appoints him her chamberlain. The barons, perceiving 
symptoms of pregnancy in the queen, dispatch a messenger ta 
Philtp with an account of their suspicions. 
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* The queen, alarmed at her situation; applies to Neptanabus, 
who assures her that Ammon wil} protect her from the fary of 
Philip. He causes that king to dream a dream, which is explained 
to him by his wise men to portend the supernatural birth of Alex- 
ander. He returns to Greece, and questions. Olimpias, who 
avows to him her secret intercourse with Ammon. Philip pro- 
claims a fesfival, and summons all his nobles, for the purpose of 
laying before them the infidelity of Olimpias. Numerous pro- 
digies, which are explained to ‘portend the future greatness of 
Alexander. Neptanabus attends Olimpias, and indicates: the 
most auspicious moment for her delivery. The birth and. edu- 
cation of Alexander. A marvellous colt, named Bulsifal (Bu- 
cephalus) is brought to Philip. Alexander, while receiving a 
lesson of astrology from Neptanabus, suddenly throws. bim into 
2 deep pit and breaks his neck. The sorcerer before his death, ~ 
reveals to him the sécret of his birth. Philip makes a sacrifice, 
and requests to be informed hy the oracle whether Alexander 
or his other son Philip should be appointed his successor. The 
oracle replied that the crown is destined to the person who shalf 
tame and bestride Bulsifal. Alexander alone atchieves the ha- 
zardous exploit. 

‘ Alexander’ is knighted by Philip, and associated in the go- 
vernment. Immediately after the ceremony, he undertakes an 
expedition against Nicholas, king of Carthage.. He disembarks 
im Africa, and meets Nicholas, who, after much offensive lan- 
guage, spits in his face. The two kings prepare for a generat 
engagement.’ 

‘ Description of wonderfal animals seen by Alexander in the 
course of his wars; the Cessus, the .Rhinoceros, the Monoce- 
ros, the Catatheba, Emots, Dolphins, Crovodiles, &c. Alex- 
ander finds a curious voleano in Ethiopia; and proceeding to- 
ward India, passes the dominions of queen Candace, who sends 
him a declaration of love. Alexander thanks her for this de- 
claration, but proceeds on his mare. A famous modeller, who 
was one of Candace’s messengers, takes a correct likeness of 
Alexander, without his knowledge, and carries it to his mistress. 
Alexander meets two old men, who direct him to the miraculous 
trees of the sum and moon, He goes to consult the oracle of 
ihe trees, and is informed of his future destiny. 

‘ Alexander marches to the valley of Jordan, -which he finds. 
tilled with adders and dragons. He suffers great distress ; is 
relieved by the Seresys, a nation who are here described. 
Alexander arrives at Capias. The guides whom he takes here 
lead him iste a desert, where he loses great part of bis army. 
from the attacks of wild beasts. He sends for fresh succours, 
and in the mean time, builds a city in the desert, which he | 
names Alexandria. Porus emboldened by Alexander's distress, 
renoances bis allegiance, and sends him a message of defiance. 
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Alexander answers by achallenge to single combat, which is 
accepted by Porus. Preparations. for the bati!c. 

_ © Description of the combat, in which Porus is ultimately 
killed by Alexander, who takes possession of the throne, Can- 
dulake, a son of Candace, comes to request th: assistance of 
Alexander against a tyrant who had carried off his wife. Alex- 
ander thinks fit to pass for Antigonus, and invests Ptolemy with 
royal robes. Ptoleiny hears the complaint of Candulake, and 
directs the feigned Antigonus fo redress his wrongs. The en- 
terprise is successful, and Candulake returns to court to swear 
fealty to the king. Ptolemy now pretends a great curiosity to 
know whether the reports of Candace’s beauty be not exagge- 
rated, and directs Alexander (still under the name of Antigo- 
nus) to go on tbe embassy. He and Candulake arrive at the 
court of .Candace, who instantly recognizes his person, and en- 
tices him to her bower and chamber, where he is induced to 
gratify her passion. Alexander is discovered by the younger 
son of Candace, and, returning to his army, marches to Baby- 
lon. , 

* Antipater, who had been accused of mal-practices, and 
dreaded the just resentment of Alexander, resolves to poison 
him, and sends him a present of medicated wine. Alexander 
drinks it, and immediately perceives his death approaching. 
He swoons. Grief of his army. He makes a long speech to 
his generals, among whom he diyides his dominions, and dies, 
Moruai reflections with which the poem concludes.’ 


The next of these romances is ‘ Sir Cleges,’ of which 
Mr. W. knows bat of one copy extant, in a folio MS. 
Jately added to the Advocate’s library, apparently of the 
15th century. Its only claim to preservation, even in 
Mr. W.’s estimation, seems to be its extraordinary coin- 
cidence, in point of fable, with one of the tales in Sa- 
chetti’s Novelliero (written abont 1376). He thinks it 
probable that both the Italian and the English owed their 
origin to a French Fabliau. The MS. from which it is 
taken is imperfect, and Mr. W. has made trial of his in- 
genuity in supplying the defect by an original supple- 
ment. * 

‘ Lai le Frain’ is a relique of a more interesting nature. 
The reader of Mr. Ellis’s metrical romances is already 
acquainted with the subject of it, which is founded on the 
same tradition as the well known story of the origin of 
the Guelphs. ‘the only existing copy is in the Advo- 
cate’s library.” It is imperfect, and the editor has here 
also supplied its defects by a few lines versified from the 
French of the- Norman Poetess, ‘ Marie de France,’ which 
was the original of the English romance. 
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© Richard Coeur de Lion’ occupies almost as consider- 

able a space in the second, as ‘ Alysaunder’ in the first 

volume. Mr. Ellis gives a high character to the romance, 
but not higher than it appears to deserve. . 


‘If merely considered as a poem,’ he says, ‘ thig romance 
possesses considerable merit. The verse, it is true, is generally 
rough and inharmonious; but the expression is often forcible, 
and unusually free from the. drawling ‘epithets which so fre- 
quently annoy the reader in the compositions of the minstrels. 
As recording many particulars of the dress, food, and manners 
of our ancestors, it possesses rather more. claims on our curid- 
sity than other romances of. the same period, because it was 
compiled within a very few years of the. events which it pro- 
fesses to describe.’ 


There is no doubt, it seems, that it was in existence 
before 1300, and Mr. Ellis fixes upon thereign of Edward I. 
as the most probable period of its; first appearance. Of 
the copies now existing. (all of which are imperfect) the 
MS. in Caius College library is the fullest; and from that, 


* supplied in one place from Mr. Douce’s fragment, and in three 
others from the printed copy, by Mr. Ellis, who kindly permit- 
ted the editor to re-transcribe it, the copy in the present work 
has been printed.’ ‘ According to Warton, there are three 
printed editions of this romance, one in 8vo. by Winken de 
Worde, in 1509; another by the same in 4to. 1528, and a third 
without date, by W. C.’ 

‘ The life of Ipomydon,’ and ‘ Amis and Amiloun,’ are 
also comprised in the second volume. ‘ The Proces of 
the Sevyn Sages,’ (commonly known by the title of ‘ The 
seven wise masters,’) ‘ Octovian Imperator,’ ‘ Sir Ama- 
das,’ and ‘ The hunting of the Hare,’ form the contents 
of the third. The names of most of these are already fa- 
miliar to the readers of Mr. Ellis’s specimens; and there 
are few who would wish to know more of them than ean 
be collected from that very amusing and elegant publica- 
tion. ‘This, however, we say without any intention of re- 
tracting what we before advanced respecting the utility 
of the present publication, or our earnest hope that its 
editor may meet with. all the encouragement which he 
desires, towards a continuation of his labours... His pro- 
mised * History of the German Poetry.of the middle Ages’ 
is, at all events, what we impatiently look ‘forward to, in 
the hopes of its tending materially to supply what has long 
been a lamentable void in our Suieeal Wdmhiti 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 24, October, 11. 
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RELIGION, 


dn. Yi State. of Moralsin a Sea-port, a Sermon preached at 

¢ Holy Trinity Church, Kingstan-upon-Hull, December 4, ¥808, 
for the Benefit of the. Vicar’s School’in Full: By the Rev. Richaré 
Patrick, A.M. Vicar of Seulcoetes, Hull, Ferraby, 1809. 


THERE is ar air of afféctionate earnestness in this sermon, 
which is honourable to the feelings of the writer. He pleads 
the cause of the uninstructed poor of the town of Hull with 
force and tenderness. We only wish that he had dealt more in 
Particular details than in general remarks, and thus have fur- 
hished a faithful picture of the morals of @ sea-port. Mr. Pa- 
trick ascribes, and, we believe truly, part of the dissipation 
which he laments to the dereliction ef a custom which formerly 
prevailed, in Hull. ‘In our times,’ says he, ‘few naval ap- 
prentices sleep in the houses, or eat with the families of their 
masters. They are strangers to their roof, te their protection.’ 
Hence they are apt to acquire, at a very early period, loose and 
disorderly habits, and they have not the great benefit of a sober 
regular, and industrious family constantly before their eyes. 
Virtue, like vice, consists im habit; and example has always 

at influence in forming the habits of youth. The imitative 
propensity is then more strong, and the susceptibility of im- 
: ssions more fresh and retentive. But, as Mr. Patrick says, 

*. It is dithcult to induce families to reverse their modern and 
modish habits.’ Mr. Patrick mentions one fact, which, we 
trust, will, in the end, effectually counteract: the profligacy 
which he deplores. ' 


‘ It appears,’ says he, p. 20, ‘ from our parochial registers, 
that from the year 1650 to 1780 not one miiabitant in an hun- 
dred was taught to write; im the present year half of eur citi- 
zens ean write, and two-thirds can read,’ 


By diminishing the sum of ignorance, we must ultimately di- 
minish that of vice, and its consequent wretchedness. Vice is 
more the product of ignorance than is commonly imagined, end 
it appears te us a vain aud fruitless effort to endeavour to pre- 
vent the spread of vice without first narrowing the area of na-- 


tional igmerance. 
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POLITICS. 


Ant. 19+The Oriental Exposiiion; presenting the United King- 
dom an open Trade to India and Chine. By S. Waddington, Esq. 
London, Sherwood, 1811, 8vo. pp. 184. 


MR. WADDINGTON begins his work with ‘ extracts from 
journals of the houses of parliament, and other state papers,’ 
&c. In p. 28 of these extracts, Mr. Waddington inserts what 
is called ‘the golden speech of Queen Elizabeth to her last 
parliament, Nov. 30,1601.’ We have compared this speech 
which Mr. Waddington has copied from a ‘ Collection of State 
Papers,’ with that which is printed in Cobbett’s parliamentary 
History, vol. 1. p, 940—2, and we find the fast more full and- 
accurate. If Mr. Waddington had turned to the speéch of Mr. 
Seeretary Cecil, Nov. 25, 1601, on the’ speaker's acquainting 
the House of Commons with the queen’s order that the mono- 
polies should be revoked, he would have found that great 
statesman saying, amongst other things, that As 


‘ There is no patent, if it be malum in se, but the queett was ill 
‘epprised in her grant. But all to the generality be tnaccept- 
able. I take it, there is no patent whereof the execution hath 
wot been injurious. Would they had never been granted! t 
HOPE THERE SHALL NEVER BE MORE.’ 


To this patriotic wish all the house said AMEN. Perhaps it 
might have béen better for the country if thie ‘ AMEN’ had 
never been unsaid. Every monopoly appears at first sight te 
be ‘smalum in se,’ or in principle. ‘The principle always 
seems a sacrifice of the general good to the private good of im 
dividuals. But yet so strangely are general principles often 
alfected by certain combinations of circumstances, that we can 
conceive several cases, in whieh monopolies may be beneficial 
not only to the individuals immediately concerned, but te the 
community at large. ‘This may probably have been ‘the case 
with respect to the original monopoly of the East India Com- 
pany. In the comparative infancy of British commerce, the 
capital of individuals was insufficient for great and extensive 
jects of commercial adventure, which could not be accomplished 
without the united resources of a chartered company. But if 
this were the state of things, one hundred and fifty, or two 
hundred years ago, the case is entirely altered when individuals 
have capitals equal to any undertaking. When the capital of 
individuals is thus large, it seems no lenger wise to throw any 
obstacles in the way of individual competition. Amd one strik- 
ing reason why the present monopoty of the Indian trade sheaid 
be removed is, that it operates to the prejudice only of British 
subjects: for three-fourths c. trade have been suf, 
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‘fered to be absorbed by foreigners, particularly Americans. 
And many of these Americans, owing to a strange solecism in 
politics, have actually enriched themselves by trading to India, 
-with capital borrowed of British,merchants, whilst those mer- 
chants themselves have been most invidiously excluded from all 
participation in that very trade which foreigners have thus suc- 
cessfully prosecuted with British capital. The jealousy.of the 
East India Company has been particularly shown to their own 
countrymen, who cantret even set a foot in the precincts of their 
commercial domain without special permission; whilst fo-, 
reigners have been suffered to revel in all the luxury of this at- 
tractive commerce, and to proceed’to and from the Péninsula 
of Hindoostan without molestation. This is much the same 
as if a man should shut his doors against his own famished re- 
lations, and suffer every needy stranger, who chose, to come 
and feast in his larder. Many of Mr. Waddington’s ‘ extracts’ 
tend to shew not only the prevailing sentiment respecting the 
pature of monopolies, but the gross bribery to which the India 
Oompany have at different times resorted to prevent a repeal of 
their charter, or to procure a continuance of their exclusive 
privileges. Mr. Waddington has at the same time not neglected 
the opportunity of exhibiting various traits of parliamentary 
corruption, &c. in instances not connected with the immediate 
subject of his work. Thus at p. 48—53 we have extracts, 
which contain much curious matter, from two discourses of King 
William to his Cabinet Council, taken from Lord Somers’s 
State Papers. In these extracts King William talks of overawing 
the country by foreign mercenaries, of setting up his title of . 
conquest, and of taking money out of the pockets of his 
people, where he might see fit, without first obtaining the con- 
sent of parliament,&c. After having produced what Mr. Wad- 
dington calls his ‘ data,’ he proceeds to make his ‘ observations 
and deductions.’ Some of these, like the preceding extracts, 
have not so close a connection with the subject as might have 
been wished. The following are Mr. Waddington’s ‘ Deduc- 
tions :’ 


“* That exclusive privileges are incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of a free people, aud. with the spirit of the GREAT 
CHARTER, 

“That those enjoyed by the honourable East India Com- 
pany, were, until the reign of William III. obtained of princes 
by the most flagrant corruption. 

“« That, previous to such reign, this compayy applied to, and 
receivéd the sanction of, the infamous Judge Jeffreys. 

« That their first act of parliament (1693, 5th of William 
III.) appears to have been obtained through the medium of 
bribes, conveyed to the members of both houses of parliament. 

“« That their charters, subsequently obtained, attract towards 
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the legislature the most vigilant suspicion of a free people; es- 
pecially when it is recollected, that their representatives, before 
the revolution, invariably protested against all exclusive grants 
as “ incompatible with their. principles.” : 
« That the last of them, the charter of 1793, appears to have 
been substantially forfeited, on the part of the honourable the 
East India Company.” 


Art. 13.—The West Indians defended against the Accusations of 
their Calumniators; or Facts versus Prejudices. By a Gentleman. 
London, Mawman, 1811, Svo. 





WE are the last persons in the world who would countenance 
any calumnies against the West India planters, or any other 
order of nien, whether black or white, bond or free, We know a 
that Calumny is heedless of Truth, and callous to Shame;. and ey 
that it will seruple no assertion by which it can gratify its ma- 
lignant propensities. The case of Mr. Hodge, instead of being 
any thing like a general exemplification of the conduct of West 
India planters to their slaves, is, we believe, a perfect anomaly 
to such conduct; and the trial of Mr. Hodge proves, that slaves | 
are not placed ont of the protection of the law, and that they ae 
cannot be mal-treated with impunity. ; | 
We are willing to allow to the author of: this pamphlet that 43} 
the condition of Negroes in the West Indies, is, in respect te i} 
lodging and sustenance, preferable to their situation in their ie | 
native country. But still we maintain that likerty is more va- ifs 
luable than either food or raiment; and that life is more esti- 
mable with the single blessing of personal freedom, than servi- 
tude with every accommodation which civilized society can’ 
afford. We are willing to concede to the author of this pam- - 
phiet, who has quoted various travellers in support of his as- - 
sertions, that the Negroes often experience the mast horrid 
barbarities in their own country; that their lives are at the 
mercy of their chieftains, or conquerors, that there are instances 
in which their carcases have been cut up and exposed for sale, ° 
like meat in Leadenhall market, that the walls of some regal © 
mansions (p. 11) have been constructed with human sculls, that 
human sculls have been used for paving the court yards of 
princes ; that, in short, the severed heads of men, women, and~ 
children, have been regarded as the highest embellishment of ’ 
the Corinthian capital of African architecture. And, at the same * 
time, we feel no reluctance to assent to the oppasite points of 
the author's statement; that, for instauce, the Negroes in the’ 
West Indies are in the great majority.of instances, treated with 
the utmost possible indulgence ; that they are not over worked, © 
like hack-horses in England; that they. have sufficient inter. 
vals of recreation; that they have comfortable dwellings; that '' 
they can rear pigs and keep poultry ; that their gardens are wel} - 
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stocked with pulse, vegetables, and fruit; that they are assidu- 

ously attended in sickness and liberally maintained in old age. 

All this, great as the concession may seem, we are willing to 

allow to the author of this pamphlet ; and yet we deny, that we 

have any right to make men slaves, even in order to better their 

ceadition. The principle itself is so contrary to every moral 

notion, that it cannot, for a moment, be endured, whatever may 

be the physical advantages which the slave on the sugar planta- 
tians in the West Indies, may possess over the free man m the 

African wilds, There is one great maxim to which nations and- 
individuals ought inseparably to’ adhere: that is, ‘ever te do 
evil even that good may come.’ If we once think, that in any 
circumstances, or under any pretexts, we are thorized to trans- 
gress this rule, there is no enormity of which we may not readily 

either extenuate or justify the perpetration, The gentleman to 
whom we ate indebted for this pamphlet, has supported his ar- 
gument by texts taken from the Old Testament. ‘Thesame au- 
therity might be perverted! in the same manner, to vindicate 
polygamy and other aberrations from our present moral code. 
But we are to consider, that slavery is totally abhorrent from 
‘the benevolent precepts and essential spirit of the gospel ; and 
that itis net to the law of Moses, but to the commands of 
Christ, to which our obedience is due. 


. POETRY. 
“Anr. 144.—Poems, by D. P.Campbelt. Inverness, Young, 1811. 


THESE poems are dedieated to her Grace the Duchess of 
Gerdon, and the preface is written by the publisher, Mr. Young, .' 
of Inverness, whe, very much to his credit, has taken the young 
writer by the hand, and imtreduced her to the notice of the 
world, from one ef the best ef motives, viz. because she was in 
distress, and. because her modest and retiring merit was ill cal- 
culated to promote her interest, as an authoress. This young 
lady, who is. only seventeen years of age, did not write with the 
intention of publishing, until the exigencies of a numerous family 
(of which she. is eldest), induced her to offer these effusions of 
her. genius to Mr, Yowag for any trife he was willing to bestow. 
Mr. Young being, as he says im his preface, ‘ struck with the 
beauty and simplicity they possessed, and feeling for the helpless 
situation of one who seemed so unconscious of their value,’ pub- 
lished them by subscription for the sole benefit of the authoress. 
Fer this frieadly act, we trust, that Mr. Young will meet his re- 
ward; and, that Miss Campbell has already found the good ef- 
fects of Mr. Young's support, we are happy to be informed, 
The contents of this little volume certainly do great credit to 
the young anthoress, especially ween we consider the very few 
attventages ber genius could bave had in a region so remote as 
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the Shetland isles. A melancholy tenderness and pleasing site 
plicity run through these poems, which cannot fail to arrest the 
attention of the reader, who will not fail to approve the Waratth 
of heart and delicacy of feeling of the young and emiable writes. 
These generally characteristic excellencies make amplé dmepds 


. Mr. Young should have inserted some Londoh 
bookseller’s name in the title-page of the volume, 4s tht interests 
of pe young lady might have been materially advanced by suth 
an addition. 


Arr. 15.—Poems on various Subjects, includi 
cation the Poor, anindian Tale; and 
Sacred Drama. London, Longman, 1811, 8. 


THE author, in his advertisement, says, thot he ‘ offers #8 
excuse for the following publication, as he thinks that wht¢A 
neéds an excuse, had better be consigned to oblivion.’ We th 
so too ; and could go still further, and say, that if oblivion ht 
been the lot of ‘ The Offering of Isaac,’ &e. &e. we U6 
think any body nor any thing would have been materially Nert 
by it. He proceeds to say, that 
‘ to candid and liberal criticism he shall feel himself greatly in- 
debted,’ (we could wonder what tisis gentleman’s standard of eri- 
ticism is!) ‘and is fully convinced, that from the bands of the 
leading reviews, he shall (if they deign to notice his wotk), re- 
ceive the utmost candour. At the saine time, He is certain, that 
the shafts directed by the hand of illiberal prejudice will recoil 
on the critic,’ (poor devil ! the critic, we mea); ‘ nor ever wound 
their intended victim.’ 

What a pretty inaocent! It is truly amusing to rea¢d the va- 
rious advertisements, prefaces, dedications, ‘an which gre at- 
tached to works of this kind. The prevailing fashiow is, to try 
with a little flummery to make friends with the reviewe?s; that 
they may, in return, give a modicum of praise to the trask which 
send and poétesses, &e. &c. obtinie upon the public. . if they 

ancy that is not quite so easy, they assuuie a pompomp arro- 
po. and after talking of liberal aint illiberal criticisms; can- 
dour, and prejudice, &c. they throw up their nese im. a migx-like 
tiff, tatk of envenomed ny recoiling, or lilke a rude and disap- 
pointed child, cry in the eight of their pet, £ dom't euee, But 
why .say ahy thing abeyt their hopes and theis fears? It is 
making a fuss about trifles, that are uot worth” tt and 
had better have been, as the author shrewdly imtimace’, butied in 


oblivion. 
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Mr. Lancaster. ‘This production, we are told in a note, - wag 
‘ written originally, at the age of fourteen,’ and was soon after 
printed by some of Mr. Lancaster's friends. It was then inserted 
in the Statesman. ‘The present poem, it seems, is very mucli 
altered, but whether improved or not, we are unable to say. ‘ If 
a youth of fourteen’ wrote the one or any part of the one before 
us, we hesitate not to say, that it was, considering the age of the 
writer, ‘an effort of extraordinary ability. Nor must we refuse 
the author our ‘meed of praise for the warmth and zeal which he 
displays in the same note ‘on the noble and praiseworthy exer- 
tions of Mr. Lancaster and his excellent system of education, 
which we are happy to find extending itself over the kingdom. 
The other poems are all very well in their way, and were written, 
no dorbt, with very good motives ; but we must own, that the 
do not rise above, even if they come up to mediocrity, and cer- 
tainly are very unworthy of the fine affected flourish in the ad- 
vertisement. Nor do we conceive, that poems on every day 6c- 
casions and written in every day rhymes, need have the dignified 
appendage of notes, to explain what every body knew before 
the author of poems on various occasions could spell T-o, To. 
But every body has a right to please themselves, and the author 
had a right to make his little hook look like a book of no smal 
consequence. 


Ant. 16.—.4 Sequel to the Poetical Monitor, consisting of Pieces select 
and original, adapted to improve the Minds and Manners of Young 
Persons. By Eliz. Hill. London, Longman, 1811, 3s. bound. 


THE following is a specimen of the original, or, at Icast, ano- - 
nymous pieces in this sequel to the Poetical Monitor, 


* SUPERSTITION. 


‘Fancy! who lov’st thy magic forms to throw 
Oe’r the weak mind, when darkness reigns below, 
Aided by thee see Terror lifts his head, 
And leaves the dreary mansions of the dead; © 
In shapes more various mocks at human care, 
Than ere the fabled Proteus us’d to wear: 

‘ Now in the lonely way, each trav'ller’s dread, 
He stalks a giant shape without a head : 
Now in the haunted house, his dread domain, 
The curtain draws, and shakes. the clinking chain ; 
Hence fabled ghosts arise, and spectres dire, 
Theme of each evenitig tale by winter’s fire, 
With groans of distant friends affrights the ear, 
Or sits a phantom in the vacant chair; 
Now in wild dreams the anxious mother moves, 
‘Or bids fond virgins mourn their absent loves. 
Sylvia in vain her wearied eyes would close, 
Hark! the sad death-watch clicks—adieu repose } 


7 
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The distant owl, or yelling mastiff near ; . 

Terror still vibrates on the listening ear, 

And bids the affrighted Sylvia vigils keep, 
For Fancy, like MAcBETH, has murdered sleep.’ 


Art. 11.—Poems, by Lieut. Charles Gray, of the Royal Marines 
London, Vernon, 1811, 12mo. 6s. 


LIEUTENANT CHARLES GRAY appears to be very fond 
of retirement, if we may believe the first poem in this volume, 
which is devoted to that subject. He celebrates the felicity of 
retirement with much mofe gout, than is common with gentle- 
men of his profession, who generally prefer the noisy tavern and 
the crowded ball-room to the ‘Branch-roofed tangled solitude,’ 
for which Lieutenant Gray has so often sighed whilst tossed on 
the ocean on board his majesty’s ship Unité. The lieutenant is, 
nevertheless, not one who thinks it good for man to be alone, 
and he accordingly wishes for a fair nymph, whom he calls by 
the truly pastoral name of Delia, to be the companion of his re- 
tirement. This lady is complimented as being 


* * * ¢« Sweet as the breath of rosy morn, 
Or silver dew-drop pensile on the thorn,’ 


The lieutenant adds, with fervent sincerity, 


Oh! would but heav’n with bliss my wishes crown, 
That I might call the charming maid mine own. 
And, ere old age my frame hath rendered weak,’ 

* ; ; 


* * * * 


The gallant author, whilst on board his majesty’s ship Unité, 
is such a rustic enthusiast, that he talks, p. 6, of the lark sittin 
and carolling in an amber cloud, and of cowslips, which, pe 
ing to him, 

* * * « On the crag’s rude ruffian side, 
Peep from the cliffs and shew their pretty pride.’ 


Some of the lieutenant’s poems are in the Scottish dialect. In 
one of these, which is addressed to Mr. David Sillar, a friend 
of Burns, he says very elegantly, 


‘ Will Burns’ late frien’ an’ bosom cronie 
List to my lays, tho’ far frae bonnie ? 
Will he, wha lives fu’ cuth an’ snug, 

To a poor Wand’rer lend his lug ? 


We cannot conceive what the writers of Scotch verse would do 
without this tender voluble word ‘ lug,’ which so readily serves 
to fill up the vacuum of a rhyme to any word ending in ug. W 
cannot, however, much commend the humane consideration. 
those who use it, for the lugs of the reader, From the epistle to 
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Mr. David Sillar, we aré sorry to find, that our poetical marine 
officer is only attached to the briny element by constraint, as he 


says, in a style at once highly poetical and military, 


* For, gin I cou’d but better do, 
Saut water ne’er shou’d weet my shoe.’ 


Some of Lieutenant Gray’s best lines are, nevertheless, in this 
same epistle to Mr. David Sillar, and they are in modern English, 
ja which, we think, that every Scotchman ought to write who 
wishes what he writes to be generally read. The lines to which 
we allude, are the following, and though they contain nothing 
novel either in imagery or sentiment, they are far from con- 
temptible. 

* When storms arise, and wild winds blow, 
We often “ stagger to and fro;” 
Ofi, while the sons of lux’ry sleep, 
We “ view the wonders of the deep ;” 
When o’er our heads fly dark thick clouds, 
And howling winds roar thro’ the shrouds, 
The vessel hangs high on tue wave, 
Then sinks—as in a yawning grave; 
Anon she mounts,—and reels amain 
On the huge wave—then sinks again ; 
When billows threaten to oe’rwhelm 
The seamen at the guiding helm, 
With steady care the ship control, 
So firm and dauntless is each soul! 

Oft, in its drearest darkest form, 
Have I enjoyed the rising storm ; 
Beheld the waves roll mountain-hich, 
Commmix with clouds, and cleave the sky ; 
The mind then quits mean things below, 
And feels devotion’s warmest glow ; 
Upward the raptured-soul ascends 
‘To him, who rides on viewless winds, 
Who bids the raging ocean roar, 
And foaming lash the rocky shore ; 
Who sends the whirlwind fierce abroad, 
And stills the tempest with a nod !’ 


NOVELS. 


Arr. 18.—Frederick de Montford, a Novel,3 Vols. By the Author 
of the Pursuits of Fashion. London, Ebers, 1811. 


THIS lively performance appears to have been written as a 
kind of satire on Self Contgoul, or, at least, it seems intended as 
a contrast, to shew, that there is a possibility of a young man, 
who bas ruc imto folly and even into vice, finally becoming am 
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amiable, good, atid even useful and respectable character; and 
that his refofmation may be not only aided but confirmed by 
cherishing a virtuous passion for a female who will forgive and 
get his former errors. Such a female does more by ‘leading 
him into the right road by an attractive gentleness of disposition 
and manner than by quoting Scripture, and putting wp praverts 
for his soul, and nevertheless leaving him unaided to recover 
the path of virtee from which he had imconsiderately ‘strayed. 
Two characters in this work are very well ithagined. Frederick 
de Mentford, a hot-headed, but brave young man, is, through 
his thoughtless follies and fashionable vices, driven to the edge 
of a precipice and almost plunged into ruin by the wild — 
sity of his passions. But, through the interposition of a friend, 
he is made to pause in his career of vice, and the timely for- 
giveness of the woman he loves, reclaims him from the fatad path 
of sensual dissipation. By her singular gentleness and amiability, 
she makes han as much in love with virtue, as he had before 
been fascinated by debauchery! The other character in this 
novel shows, that the timely assistance of an amiable sister may 
do as much in bringing back the sinner to repentance, to peace 
aad happiness, as when the victim of folly is entangled im the 
net-work of Cupid. There is nothing particularly mew in the 
dramatis persone of this novel. It exhibits three amiable and 
beautiful girls, as many brave and impetuous youths, some of 
‘whom are too fond of Arthur's round table, but brought back to 
reason by a litthe wholesome adversity and the timely admoni- 
tiens and love of the aforesaid lovely damsels. We have, be- 
sides, a dashing woman of quality, and a gambler who takes 
every advantage of picking the pockets of his friends, with a 
worthy baronet, whose benevolence and affection make all par- 
ties happy at last. 

The attachments between the lovers are carried on ia a plain 
straight forward manner. There are no by-paths end crooked 
ways, no elopements, no violent seizures on the persens of cone 
templative and moon-light walking young ladies ; no affectation, 
no prudery, no praying hypocrisy ; all is rational, cheerful, and 
spirited. There are some pointed remarks and seme good hu- 
moured ridicule on the fashionable follies of the day, with a true 
picture of an unfeeling jockey, which may afford our ineonsi- 
derate youth a good specimen of gambling friendships. The fol- 

lowing letter from a noble lord, is but too true a copy of a de- 
mand for a debt of honour, and a model of the gambling slang. 


‘My Dear ARBUTHNOT, 


*I was cursed disappointed at not touching the ready I bit 
you for the other night. I am the last person, I flatter myself, 
to hurt a fellow’s feelings—but hate, I own, playing on I. 0. Y, 
terms. I like down upon the nail, that’s my idea. 
** Settled avores all sores!” say the Newmarket rhymes — 
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and so say I.—Short accounts make long friends !—that’s:my 
idea, damme ! I don’t mean to distress you though, but enclose a 
bill at three weeks; which please to accept, with interest, and 
return by bearer.—By the bye, should have no objection to 
take your Deucalion colts (though they have cursed bad legs te 
be sure) in part of payment.—Should not mind giving about 
eighty for the three. Perhaps we may make a deal. 

‘ Believe me, dear Arbuthnot, with ‘sentiments of sincere re- 
gard, your's most affectionately, 
LowTHORPE.’ 


hi B® Servant waits for the bill.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arr. 19.—Modern Europe in Miniature; containing a concise 4c- 
count of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States, in that Quarter of the 
Globe; designed for the Instruction of young Persons, and as a 
Book of Reference in reading the political Occurrences of the 
Times. By George Richard Hoare, private Tutor. . London, 
Dutton, 1811, 12mo. 


MR. HOARE says that his only aim in the present work is 
to supply that information respecting the recent alterations in 
the state of Europe, wiich previous works do not contain. 
This aim appears to be acconiplished. 


Ant. 20.—The new young Man’s Companion; or the Youth's Guide to 
general Knowledge: designed chiefly for ithe Benefit of private 
Persons of both Sexes, and adapted to the Capacities of Beginners. 
In three Parts. Part the first contains Directions 7 Writing, 
for making a Pen, for holding it, &c. for making Ink, Spelling, 
English Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Composition; Directions for 
inditing Letters, Superscriptions, and Addresses; significant ini- 
tial Letters; useful Abbreviations. Part second contains common 
Arithmetic; vulgar and decimal Fractions ; square and cube Roots; 

_ Book-Keeping by single and double Entry; Receipts; promissory 
Notes; inland and foreign Bilis of Exchange; Drawing. Part 
Third contains a Definition of. Algebra; Geometry, Mensuration 
of Superficies; mensuration of Solids; Board Measure; Timber 
Measure; Artificer’s Work; Land Surveying; Astronomy, Geo- 
graphy, Chronology, and History; Physics, er Philosophy and 
Chemistry ; Mineralogy, Botany, and Zoology; Religion and re- 
ligious Denominations. Embellished with four Copper-Plates and 
twenty-eight Wood-Cuts. By John Hornsey, Author of a short 
Grammar of the English Language, an Introdyctian to Arithme- 
tic; the Child’s Monitor, or parental Instruction; the Book of Mo- 
nosyllables, or an Introduction to the Child’s Monitor, and pro- 
nuuncing Expositor, or a new Spelling-Book. London, Longman, 
1811, price 4s. ” . ’ 


THE reader will probably agree with us that the above title- 
page is not deficient in length, It is indeed too loug even for a 
folio of the largest size. Where so much is professed in the 
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title, the reader:seldom finds any thing like an adequate per- 
formance in the body of the work, | It resembles a showy shop- 
window, but where there is only avery: meagre stock. im the - 
shop itself. "The! best part of this work is the arithmetical: 

The rest is much too jejune and superficial to be usefuly «.: © 


Ant. 21.—Observations on the Climate, Manners, and Amusements 
of Malta, ( prinespally intended for the Information of Invalids re- 
pairing to thut Island for the recovery of Health. William 
Domier, M. D. of the Royal College of Physicians of s &e. 
&c. &c. SvoiiCallow, 1810. ° .» + devas 


i 


THE information given us by. Dr. Domier.is interesting, and 
at the same time gives us a very favourable,opinion both of the 
climate of Malta, and the general condition of manners and 
society established among the inhabitants. Their manners-are 
simple and uncontaminated by the grosser vices of more, peo 

led countries, and what have been called more polished, states, 

he readers of this little volume would have felt: more at their 
ease could the writer have.sunk for a while the character of the 
physician, and assumed that of the traveller or simple narrator 
only. To divide, as the doctor has done, a book ofthis kind 
in the manner of Cullen's ‘first lines is, to say the least, very 
whimsical; and we cannot refrain from smiling when we.are 
gravely told that society (for example) is a pleasure, because 
forsooth, it ‘ promotes the cutaneous perspiration, and proves 
for this reason beneficial for convalescents, provided it is en- 
joyed.at proper hours.’ There is in fact nothing in the book 
which is not as well adapted to persons in health as well as to 
invalids. To those for whose use it is professedly made, we 
can safely and cheerfully recommend it. - But we are obliged 
to say, that it is by no means well written. 


Arr. 22.—-4n Account of the several Life Assurance Companies esr 
tablished in London. Containing a View of their respective Merits 
and Advantages. By Francis Baily, of the Stock Exchange. The 
Second Edition. London, Richardson, 1811, Is. 


NUMEROUS are the persons in the clerical, the legal, and 
the medical professions, in the army dnd navy, e&c. whose in- 
comes vanish at their decezse, 4nd who have no other means of 
providing for their families after their death than by assuring , 
their lives. To such persons who are anxious td secure some- 
thing for their surviving relatives, it must be a inatter of great 
importance to know the nature and advantages of the different 
institutions for the purpose, and in which of them the end may 
be attained with the smallest risk and the greatest gain. Mr. 
Baily, who appears to have studied this subject with great at-. 
tention, and to have formed an unbiassed judgment on the 
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merits of the different offices for the assurance of lives, zives & 
decided preference to the ' Equitable Society,’ near Blackfriars 
Bridge. We believe that we shall perform am acceptable ser- 
vice to some of our readers by extracting what Mr. Baily says 


on the subject of this society, © 


‘ By its constitution, the assured are mutual assurers one to 
the other; and participate equally in all the profits and advan- 
of the concern. ‘These profits are éstimated from certain 
periodical valuations of all the claims upon. the seciety, com- 
pared with its present assets. One third of the chear surplus 
stock is then set apart as a fund for the permanency and future 
security of the concern. Bat, the remaining fwo thirds are 
divided amongst the assured ; and the amount of each person’s 
share (estimated in proportion to the time that he has been a 
member) is added to-his policy: so that his representatives will, 
at his decease, probably receive considerably more than the 
original sum imsured. That this has hitherto been the case will 
appear from the following statement : 

* In the year 1786, the addition of 14 per cent on the sum 
assured, which had been made to the claims in 1782, for every 
annual payment prior to that year, was increased to 24 per cent. 
In the years 1791, 1793, and 1795, still further additions were 
' made; amounting together to 4 pet cent. In the year 1800, 
another addition of 2 per cent was made to the claims: and we 
have just seen a still further bonus declared, of 24-per cent 
per annum, on all claims from assurances effected before De- 
eember 7, 1809. So that, at this time, the assurances of tite 
year 1800 are increased by the addition of 25 per cent; those 
ef 1790 are increased by 86 per cent; those of 1780 are in- 
creased by 180 per cent; those of 1770 are increased by 290 
per cent; and those of 1762 are increased by 378. per cent. 
Gr, in other words, (for I cannot be too explicit upon this im- 
portant subject),\the executors of a person assured at this 
office in the year 1800, for the sum of £1000 only, will on bis. 
decease now be entitled to the sum of £1250: but, if the assu- 
rance has been effected in 1790, they will be entitled to £1860 : 
if in 1780, to £22800: if in 1770, to £3900: and if in 1762 
(when the society was first established) they will be entitled to 
the enormous sum of £4780. Now, at no other office «with the 
exception of the partial advantages dered from assuring at 
ene or two of the societies hereafter mentioned) would the ex- 
ecutors be entitled to receive a shilling more than the sum of 
£1000 originally assured; Surely these facts speak sufficiently 
for themselves; and show, most decidedly, the impolicy of av- 
suing at those oflices whose sole object is gaia, and whe con- 
sequently make no return of their immense premiums, 

* But am important alteration in the plan of this society ha 
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recently beers made, im comseqnance of the: pyoceerlings at the 
General Court held Deeember 7, 1809; where it was resolved 
that in future the addition of 2 per cent on the sum assured 
should be made to each existing policy at the end of every year, 
for the next 10 years: atthe end of which period another va-. 
luation is to take place, when the surplus profits of the societ 
(after allowing for the benus just alluded to) will be divided 
amongst the existimg pelicies, in the usual manaer. So name- 
rous however were the applications for adinission into the’ so- 
ciety, en this proposal being made known to the public, that it 
was thought mecessary and proper to anend it, At the next 
General Coart (December 19, 1809) it was therefove resolved 
to limit this advantage to the persons already assured at the 
office, and te such elaims enly as should arise prior to the next 
division of profits... Consequently, by this new plan, the ex- 
ecutors of a person already assured at this office will be enti- 
tled to receive (in addition to any other bonus which may have 
been already declared) 2 per cent (on the original sum assured) 
for every year which has transpired. since the date of the last 
division of profits and the time of his death. But, this benefit 
is not yet extended to members effecting assurances subsequent 
to the date above mentioned. 

‘ The proceedings of this seciety have hitherto been founded 
on.a firm and durable basis ; and the Directors have, in their 
management of it, shown the greatest prudence and diseretion. 
Guiding themselves by the light of mathematical’ science (with- 
out which no establishment of this kind can be ever upheld) 
they have taken no step which can at all hazard its ; 
or safety: ‘ and, in order to secure the same prudence and dis- 
cretion in the future conduct of its members, ‘the society has 
provided by certain laws, “ That no allowanee to claimants 
shall, ever be made without a previous investigation of its af- 
fairs, and the coneurrence ef four fie of its members at 
three successive General Courts; and also that such allowance 
shall in no instance exceed two thirds of the clear surplus stock 
of the society.” By these-restrictions, as far as human pre- 
caution can operate, the danger of intenrperate measures is 
avoided: and there iS every reason to hope that an institution, 
founded on such liberal principles, and defended by such whole- 
some provisions, will not. only be secure, but continue.to im- 
prove in credit and ‘prosperity.’ ' 


The public are much indebted to Mr. Baily for this useful 
publication, in which he has clearly exposed the fraudulent views 
and delusive promises of some of the numerous assurance com- 
panies which have up within the last. few. years to.prey 
on the credulous and. the ignorant. 
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A!lphabetical Catalogue, or List of Books published 
in October, 1811. 


a 


A COMPARATIVE Display of 
‘the different Opinions respecting the 
Rise and Progress of the French 
Revolution, with a Review of the 
whole, 3 vols. 8vo. Ll. 10s. 

An Introduction to the geometri- 
cal Analysis of the Ancients, 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

Barry, Rev. Dr. the Esculapian 
Monitor; or, Guide to the History 
of the Human Species, &c. 5s. 

Byron Miss. The Englishman, 
6 Vols. 12mo. Li. 10s, 

Biographie Moderne, or Lives of 
remarkable Characters, from the 
commencement of the French Revo- 
lution, &c. From the French, 8vo. 
3 Vols. 

Barlow William, an elementary 
{avestigation of the Theory of Nuin- 
bers, Svo. Lds. 

Blake J.—The universal Picce 
Writer and Reader, &c. 8vo. 7s. 

Card Henry, M. A. — Beauford ; 
or, a Picture of High Life, 2 vols. 
Svo. 15s. 

Chateaubriand, F. A. de.—Travels 
iu Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and 
Barbary, during 1806 and 1807, 
2 vols. 8vo. As. 

Decision the, a Novel, by the 
Author of the Acceptance, 3 vols. 
i2mo. 15s, 

Liste, M_L. Esq. Remarks on Baths. 

Elegantie Latine, or Rules and 
Uxercises Ulustrative of elegant La- 
tin Stvle,third Edition, considerably 
improved, 12mo. 

Fell William.—Sketch of English 
f{listory, 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

Goldsmith Lewis. — Recueil de 
Manifestes Discours, proclamations, 
decrets ‘de Napoleon Bonaparte, 
comme General, &c. &e. 10s. 6d. 

Halliday Andrew, M. D.—Obser- 
vations on the present State of the 
Portuguese Army, as organized by 
Sir W. C. Beresford, K. B. with a 
sketch of the Campaigas of the last 
aud present Year, &c. &«. 4to. 1ds. 

Halloran, Doctor.—Cap-A bilities ; 
or South Africau Characteristics, a 
satire, 3s. 6d. 


Howard Joln.—Practical Obser- 
vations on Cancer, Svo. 5s. 

Leslie, John, F. R. $.— Elements 
of Geometry, second Edition, im- 
proved and enlarged, &vo. 12s. 

Lunton, John.—Elements of Rhe- 
toric, 3s. 6d. 

Lichfield Cathedral, a short Ac- 
count of, 12mo. 2s. 

Marie Menzikoff et Fedor Dolgo- 
rouki traduite de |’Allemande d’ Au- 
guste la Fontaine par Madame de 
Montolieu, 3 tom. 15s. 

Macdonald James.—General View 
of the Agriculture of the Hebrides, 
8vo. Ll. ls. 

Marchant M. A.—Reindolph and 
Adelaide, a Novel, 3 vols. I12mo, 15s. 

Owenson Miss.—St. Clair, or the 
Heiress of Desmond, 2d Edition, 
enlarged, 2 vols. L5s. 

Outline Oliver, Major General, 
&c. &c.—New Canterbury Tales, or 
the Glories of the Garrison, 8vo. 7s. 

Pickering, Colonel Timothy. ~ 
Letters addressed to the People of 
the United States of America, on the 
Conduct of the American Govern- 
ment towards Great Britain and 
France. 35s. 

Paine, Thomas, Age of Reason. 
Part the Third. 3s. 

Poems on miscellaneous Subjects, 
By Miss R. H. 

Reflections, a few, 
Events. Is. 6d. 

Smith, Hon. Robert.—An Address 
to the People of the United States. 
2s. 6d. 

The whole of the Proceedings, 
Pleadings, Correspondence, Official 
Documents, and Exhibits in the 
Dutch Courts of Jus ice at the Cape 
of Good Hope. I fs. 

Vaughan, Rev. Edward Thomas.— 
Two Sermons at the Visitation of the 
Archdeacon at Leicester. Ss. td. 

Watt, John James, Surgeon. — 
Anatomico Chirurgical Views of the 
male and female Pelvis, &e. &e. 
consisting of eight highly finished 
Plates, folio, 21. lis. 6d. coloured 
1]. Lls, 6d. piain. 


on passing 





The Appendix to Vol. XXIII. of the C. R. was 
published on the Ist of October last, price 2s. Gd. 





